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ADVERTISEMENT. 



We all see — many of us feel too — that one of the 
main problems of our personal and social life in the 
present day, is, how to reconcile Thought and Action, 
so that the latter shall be rational, deliberative, and 
conscientious, and yet not paralysed, nor enfeebled, 
by a too great sense of responsibility and fear of 
consequences. In the following pages I have en- 
deavoured to point out how Shakspeare is the great 
practical teacher of his countrymen in this, as in so 
much else ; and how Coleridge is here, as elsewhere, 
our best interpreter of the universal language of 
genius into the vernacular of his, and our own, times. 
If I shall have helped any one to understand Hamlet, 
and so himself, and the world he lives in, better than 
before, he will grant to my many deficiencies of 
authorship a pardon, which, on any other ground, I 
neither ask for, nor deserve. 



SHAKSPEARE'S HAMLET. 



I. — I remember to have read somewhere of one of our 
English Bishops, that he said he owed his bishopric to his 
study of two books — the Bible and Shakspeare. And 
the saying was a weighty one : there is a sort of special 
relationship between the two, nor need we be suspected 
of erring from the common faith of Christian men that the 
divine book stands in one sense alone — nec viget quicquam 
simile aut secundum — because we look on Shakspeare's 
Plays as in some sense a counterpart to it, an earth 
answering to its heaven. As the Bible is the revelation 
of the mind, and will, and ways, of God in his creation 
and government of mankind, so in Shakspeare we have 
specimens of the men themselves, who are the subjects of 
that government, exhibited ; and all the varied workings 
of their human hearts, their vices and their virtues, their 
passions and their energies, their deepest thoughts and 
their most transient sensibilities, laid bare. As it has 
been said, the characters of Shakspeare resemble those 
clocks, in which you not only see the face and the hands, 
but have also the whole machinery, with its secret springs 
and wheels, discovered to you through the transparent 
case. It is undoubtedly one main object of the Bible to 
effect this same end, but it is by exhibiting man, and the 
life of man, as they are seen by God; while Shakspeare 
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shakspearb's art. 



sets before us a picture of human thought and action, as 
they appear to the eye of man. The object seen is the 
same, but in the one case it is contemplated from heaven, 
and in the other from the earth. Yet be it remembered, 
that though the poet stands on the earth, and has only 
the eye of a man, it is an eye which the heaven-born 
light of genius has cleared from earthly mists, and made 
so strong and piercing that it * can see into the life of 
things/ This is the prerogative of the poet, and therefore 
chiefly of Shakspeare, the chief of poets, that he first 
sees things as they essentially are, penetrating to their 
very springs and sources of life and action, and then can 
so picture them as that they shall be plainly intelligible 
to common men, who could never have discovered them 
for themselves. As Ben Jonson says — 

Yet must I not give nature all ; thy art, 
My gentle Shakspeare, must enjoy a part ; 
For though the Poet's matter nature be, 

His art doth give the fashion. 

Look how the father's face 

Lives in his issue ; even so the race 

Of Shakspeare's mind and manners brightly shines 

In his well-torned and true-filed lines ; 

In each of which he seems to shake a lance, 

As brandished at the eyes of ignorance. 

And the like idea is finely expressed in those commend- 
atory verses On worthy Master Shakspeare and his Poems, 
by * the friendly admirer of his endowments/ happily 
conjectured to be Milton : I will only remind the reader 
of them, as they are too long to transfer to these pages. 

They reverenced the majesty of Shakspeare's genius 
more, and therefore appreciated him better, then, than 
they did in the next age, when a comparatively blind 
feeling of his greatness began to take the place of an open 
insight into that greatness. Yet, if we are again begin- 
ning in the present day to feel a more cordial sympathy 
with the former than with the latter critics, let us not be 
so unjust to these, or so blind to the real progress of the 



EIGHTEENTH CENTURY COMMENTATORS. 3 

world and of knowledge, as to fail to recognise the very 
great merits of even the cold, prosaic commentators of the 
18th century. In religion, in politics, in poetry, in philo- 
sophy, in every branch of literature and art, we feel that 
there was a chilling ungenial spirit daring that period ; 
yet everywhere we had great men— men who have done 
for their country, and the world, a work that had not been 
done before, and which will remain a worthy as well as a 
lasting possession, to us and our children. And the com- 
mentators on Shakspeare are no exception : they show 
themselves thorough men of their age ; but however much 
we may differ from their criticisms in some details or even 
principles, how can we cant about reverence, and yet speak 
slightingly of such men as Warburton, Johnson, Malone, 
Steevens, and a host of others of less note. I cannot look 
at the infinite, though mistaken, ingenuity which Warbur- 
ton shows in his persevering efforts to discover in Shaks- 
peare that classical character which his own learned 
education made him esteem the only worthy one ; at the 
weighty sense and sturdy morality of Johnson's running 
commentary ; or at the laborious learning of a life so cor* 
dially bestowed by Malone and Steevens on their author, 
without being constrained to admit that they not only 
loved and honoured the Poet, to whose service they de- 
voted themselves, but that they also did to a great degree 
enter into his meaning. It must be allowed that they 
criticised and emended sundry imaginary defects and 
faults in a way which, to us who have been taught better, 
seems very irreverent, as well as absurd : but while 
we have learnt to avoid many errors which they fell 
into, we must never forget that there is much wisdom 
which can be gained only by a previous series of blunders — 
that in the great onward march there are many jungles 
and hills to be cut down by pioneers, who, from their very 
position, can see but a little way before them — and that it 
is because these men erred, that we are able to go right, 
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IDEAS AND FACTS. 



while our comprehensive views have been opened out by 
the learned labour which they applied to details. "I 
know not," says Dr. Johnson, in a note to Hamlet, 
"why our editors should, with such implacable anger 
persecute their predecessors. 01 veicpol ^ laKvovtriv, the 
dead, it is true, can make no resistance — they may be 
attacked, with great security ; but since they can neither 
feel nor mend, the safety of mauling them seems greater 
than the pleasure; nor perhaps would it much mis- 
beseem us to remember, amidst our triumphs over 
the nonsensical and senseless, that we likewise are 
men; that debemur morti; and, as Swift observed 
to Burnet, shall soon be among the dead ourselves." 
They who are more ready to sneer at their old black- 
letter-loving predecessors than to acknowledge their 
debts to them, are yet obliged in fact to derive nine-tenths 
of their explanations and illustrations of obscure passages 
from these writers; and what trash our philosophical 
criticisms become unless accompanied by these literal and 
historical ones, we have plenty of proof in the superficial, 
washy, comments upon Shakspeare which are deluging 
us in the present day, whether condensed from the 
vapours of our own cloudy brains, or those of our neigh- 
bours in Germany. They who would find out the philo- 
sophy — the Idea — of Sliakspeare's plays, must seek it in 
the way in which Guizot tells us we can alone hope to 
discover the philosophy of history — by the prolonged 
and accurate investigation of facts. And among the 
chief of these facts, within which (like kernels in their 
shells) lie the germs of the philosophy of Shakspeare's 
plays, are, the text with its various readings; the ro- 
mances or other books which supplied the materials of 
the plots ; the cotemporary events acting on the poets 
mind while he wrote; and the cotemporary literature 
which shows the thoughts and feelings, the habits and 
manners, of the age in which he lived, and how far these 
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modified, and how far they were made to subserve, the 
purposes of that genius which was " not for an age, but 
for all time." And for the investigation of all these 
points, the commentators of the last century give facilities 
for which there is no substitute. Important additions are 
making, and doubtless will be made, to their work, but 
nothing can ever supersede it. If we are to have a com- 
mentator at once worthy of Shakspeare, and suited to the 
wants of our own day, he must be one who can bring 
forth things old, as well as new, from his well-furnished 
stores ; who can unite the philosophy of Coleridge with 
the learning of Malone, Steevens, and Farmer ; who, 
rising from their solid ground of facts, can soar above 
the region of mists and clouds, however shaped and 
gilded, into that clear light of reason, that heaven of 
ideas, which seems to have been Coleridge's proper home. 
I say Coleridge, because his criticisms on Shakspeare 
are so immeasurably more profound than those of Schlegel 
or Goethe, or other writers of less note who have adopted 
the same method, or at least manner, of considering Shaks- 
peare, that I cannot but be persuaded that he is our true 
guide in the study of Shakspeare, — or (that I may neither 
seem to contradict myself, nor to forget the fragmentary 
character of those too few and imperfect notes in his 
Literary Remains) that he is the true guide for him who 
would qualify himself to be our guide, and to give us the 
commentary we need 

While men wait in hope of such a commentator, each 
of us is gathering more or less of the meaning of Shaks- 
peare for himself, as he best can : and he who can help 
his neighbour, by telling him what he has found and 
where, though it be only in the imperfect fashion of the 
following pages, may not be without his use. And after 
all, let us return to where we set out from, and assert 
that, above and beyond all his commentators, it is Shaks- 
peare himself that we must study ; and that, because he 
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LYRICAL POETRY. 



is the most human of writers, and opens more deeply than 
any other the sources of human thought and life, the hum- 
blest of us may read him, saying, Homo sum 9 nil humani a 
me alienum puto— or, in the words of our own Spenser, 

By infusion sweete 

Of thine own spirit, which doth in me survive, 

I follow here the footing of thy feete, 

That with thy meaning so I may the rather meete. 

II. — What is a Play ? Upon what principles must it be 
constructed ? In what way do we find Shakspeare ac- 
tually constructing his Plays ? 

• Poetry,' says a great writer, ' were it the rudest, so it 
be sincere, is the attempt, which man makes to render 
his existence harmonious ' We see this most plainly in 
the earliest and simplest form of poetry, the Lyrical. All 
odes, ballads, hymns, songs, of whatever kind, not only 
take for their subject, but originally spring out of, some 
vehement passion or struggle of men's hearts, which 
demands to be at once expressed and soothed to rest by 
the charm of music, and which finds the charm most 
powerful when it is that of the music of thoughts and 
words, and not only of sweet sounds. At first, no doubt, 
the musical instrument, or at least the tuneful voice, 
always accompanied the words of the bard while the feet 
kept time to both ; though afterwards, the rythm and 
measure of the words came to be looked upon as suffi- 
ciently melodious without the help of the actual lyre and 
dance, though the former of these was retained long after 
the latter. For verse is itself a kind of music, and satis- 
fies the sense of harmony, which no prose or unmeasured 
words can do, whatever it may be the fashion now-a-days 
to say about its being just as possible and as proper to 
write poetry without, as with, verse. And when we have 
simply the verse without the musical instrument, the 
thoughts and feelings of the poetry become more pro- 
minent, and that which would otherwise be mainly a 
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soothing of the sense, becomes a charming of the intellect 
and soul, to which the sensuous enjoyment is subordinate, 
though still felt. But I say that all lyrical poetry origin- 
ally springs from some strong passion of the mind, 
because there are periods in the history of literature in 
which it is chosen by the elegant and cultivated student — 
a Horace or a Gray— as the vehicle best fitted for the 
expression of tastes and sentiments derived rather from 
books than from life: but even the most superficial exa- 
mination of their odes will show that they carefully pre- 
serve the form if not the reality of passion, that they 
always assume a struggle and a conflict, and a bringing 
of these into harmony, and that all our pleasure in reading 
them is derived from the illusion that the conflict and the 
calm are real, so beautifully are they painted : though the 
horse is bronze, we say to it, ' cammtna,' with Michael 
Angelo ; though the form of St. Bruno is cut in the life- 
less marble, we say with Clement, ' he would speak, did 
not the rule of his order enjoin silence : ' — 

Dinanzi a noi pareva si verace, 
Quivi intagliato in un atto soave 
Che non sembiava imagine che tace. 

The earliest specimens of poetry are of course those in 
the book of Genesis : when Lamech would allay his 
wife's and his own fears for the consequences of some 
bloody quarrel, his excited feelings find vent in verse: 
when Rebecca enquires of the oracle of God what is 
meant by the portentous circumstances connected with 
the birth of Esau and Jacob, it is in verse that the pro- 
phetic response is given* : and when some of the deepest 
and liveliest emotions which can stir the human soul are 



• Schumann, whose style is as terse as his scepticism is reckless, thus 
renders the Oracle : — 

Duas Gentes in ntero gestas, 
Et duee nationes ex te prodibont 
Gens prac gente erit potens, 
Magna (gens) erit serva parvse. 
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NATIONAL SONGS AND ODES. 



roused in the patriarchs Isaac and Jacob, while they 
prepare to bless their sons with a blessing which is to 
cleave to them and their children for a thousand genera- 
tions, and when these tumultuously rushing thoughts and 
feelings are calmed by faith in the promises of God to 
their race — then the blessing is given in verse, as the fit 
way of expressing the deep harmony of things which 
spreads over the future, like the sunshine over some wide 
prospect of hill and valley, of cultivated field, and popu- 
lous city, and navigable river. Then comes the age of 
patriotism, when the song of victory gives harmony and 
peace to another set of feelings, which the violent struggle 
of battles for national freedom or national glory has called 
into action, and which, if not deeper than the former 
ones, are more excited, and more in need of some charm 
to quiet them, if they are not to become painful from 
excess of joy. And if, not victory, but defeat, has ended 
the conflict of heart and hand, then the bard's voice is 
pitched in another key, which first soothes the vanquished 
by its plaintive lament, and then tells of that triumph of 
the unconquerable soul which even defeat cannot take 
away, and so brings in harmony into this state of life also. 
Of this kind of lyrical poetry, connected with national 
life and history, the literature of every nation that de- 
serves the name, is full : I need not refer to the songs of 
Moses, and Deborah, and David, nor the lays of Rome 
and Greece, nor any of our own national songs and odes, 
of which Mr. Wordsworth's Thanksgiving Ode may be 
called the last, not least, — for these all lie open to the reader 
for his own choice, and the bearing upon them of the 
view here taken, is too plain to need further comment or 
illustration. The Odes of Pindar have for their end the 
same harmony, rising out of conflict, like Venus from the 
sea ; so have the homely ballads of Robin Hood. I might 
analyse, in support of my position, Luther s famous hymn, 
' Ein feate Burg ist unser Gott> taking it as a sample of 



RELATION OF THE SONG AND THE DRAMA. 9 

the hymns and psalms of the church militant; or any of 
the home-songs of Burns, whether the lonely wife seeks 
to console herself by her plaintive strains, while her 
' Willie 's far from Logan braes/ or the aged matron 
calmly rejoices in that undying bond which unites her 
with her 'John Anderson/ amidst the decay and death of 
all else that belongs to them ; or I might speak of love- 
songs, drinking-songs,* or any other of the various forms 
of lyrical poetry, and show that there is not any of these 
which will not be found an endeavour to infuse harmony 
into that mode of life to which it relates. 

But lyrical poetry, though the simplest and most essen- 
tially poetical form of poetry, where it is found freest 
from all other elements, is not therefore its highest kind : 
the pure gold of passion must be somewhat alloyed with 
the harder metal of prosaic reason and argument, before 
it is fitted for working up into the moulded and chased 
vase which is rightly counted more precious than the 
roses and violets which it holds. Let us examine a little 
the new element which is added to effect the transmuta- 
tion of lyrical into dramatic poetry, which we shall do 
most easily by referring to the account of the origin of 
the Drama in Greece. This tells us that the Thespian 
entertainment was at first only a song, and that afterwards 
two persons were introduced, who held a dialogue in the 
intervals of the song. The feeling, unconscious no doubt, 
that this song, with its harmonious thoughts and words, 
implied the existence of a conflict which it was to calm, 
led to the representation of the conflict itself by the dia- 
logue, and the story which its speakers carried on thereby. 
The dialogue became the Drama, or Action, in which 
men and women actually suffering the deepest woes, and 
struggling in the fiercest agony, of human life, were 



' Tarn was glorious, 

' O'er all the ills of life victorious.' 
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SAMSON AGONISTES: FATE AND FREE- WILL. 



brought before the spectator; while, at intervals, the 
song, now become the chorus, but still retaining its 
original character, came in to soothe and to sustain the 
personages of the drama, by sharing and sympathizing 
in their sufferings, awakening and encouraging their 
hopes, and leading them, after both sympathy and hope 
were of no avail, to seek a better consolation than either 
in resignation to their inevitable lot. This was the office 
of the chorus, considered as a part of the representation ; 
while, as regards its bearing on the spectators, it poured 
on their senses and minds a flood of melody, in thought, 
word, sound, and movement, reducing into unity and har- 
mony all those fearful pictures of human guilt and human 
misery, till all were felt to be 'nothing but good and 
fair,' a perfect work of art, a Poem, of which the primary 
aim and effect is to give pleasure, though a pleasure 
which contains in itself the germs of the highest moral 
and intellectual life. 

Nothing but good and fair, 

And what may quiet us in a death so noble : — 

These are the words in which Milton sums up the catas- 
trophe of the Samson Agonistes, the drama in which the 
characteristics of all dramas may perhaps best be studied. 
It has the naked simplicity of the Greek, or Classic, drama, 
which differs from the Gothic, or Romantic, drama of 
Shakspeare as the single naked figure of the Apollo does 
from some numerous group of draped and intermingled 
figures, — say in one of Raphael's master-pieces, — which 
though at least equally fine in their kind, cannot be so in- 
structive — so explanatory — a study to the young artist : 
and at the same time the Christian poet has been able in 
his work to bring into clear light those mysteries of Fate 
and Freewill, which necessarily form the foundations of 
every drama, but which the wisest heathen could only 
apprehend and set forth imperfectly and obscurely. For 
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the great battle of human life, though it is a contest 
between man's will and his circumstances, is not merely 
this. The man whose lot it is, easily to find and to pre- 
serve peace and quiet amid the world of circumstances 
which surrounds him, does still, if he be not quite thought- 
less, not only recognize the hand of. a Providence 
mightier than his own, in the arrangements of his life, 
but also that of an Absolute Power which gives no ac- 
count of its doings, and which can neither be resisted nor 
appealed from, — which sent him into this world and will 
take him out of it again, rounding and limiting his little 
sphere of free-will with the utter helplessness, the ne- 
cessities, of birth and death. And still more do these 
thoughts, these solemn realities, press upon him who, 
instead of enjoying ease has to carry on a hard fight with 
the world ; and most of all upon him who fights without 
victory or hope of victory, who not only is ready like the 
great Prince of Orange, to ' die in the last ditch,' but 
knows that such is actually to be his lot. The first man, 
though a heathen, might acknowledge that the light 
which, with more or less of transient cloud, was shining 
on him through the day, came from heaven : the second, 
though he often felt that the dark night when he could 
lay his tired limbs to rest, must be from heaven also, 
could only feel this in the midst of the greatest doubt and 
confusion, before the times when Christianity revealed 
clearly the fact of another day after the night. 

The Drama, then, is a Poem, or work of Art, in which 
men are exhibited as actually engaged in this struggle of 
life. The man, with his free-will, stands in the midst of 
a world of circumstances more or less opposed to him, 
more or less difficult to be overcome. His appointed task 
is to subdue them and have dominion over them. As the 
action proceeds, we perceive that these circumstances are 
not heaped together at random, but created and arranged 
according to fixed laws, which laws are always at work to 
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LAW, PROVIDENCE, ALL-RULING POWER. 



maintain themselves and the original order of things, in 
spite of the disturbances and confusions which the errors 
and crimes of the several actors occasion. The man is to 
subdue the circumstances, but he is not to throw them 
into confusion. And in like manner he is not to succeed 
by mere force and energy of will, but his will must act 
according to law also. In this action and re-action of the 
persons and events on each other, and the progress of the 
drama by the gradual subjection of the latter to the 
former, we further discover that their several laws, — the 
law of free-will and the law of matter — are but two parts 
of a higher law which comprehends both, and prescribes 
the triumph of the one over the other : that (as might be 
expected) the existence of this law involves the existence 
not only of an enacting, but also of an executive, Power ; 
and that such a Power is present throughout the drama, 
invisibly, yet really, sustaining and carrying forward the 
right cause to its successful termination. If the hero of the 
piece has a character sufficiently free from weakness and 
other defects, and if the circumstances he has to contend 
with are not of the most difficult kind, he succeeds (as in 
the Comus, or the Tempest,) in overcoming them in the 
course of the Play, which then closes with a bright pros- 
pect of future life, and the invisible, overruling, Power, 
of which we have just spoken, reveals itself under the 
form of a beneficent Providence.* When on the other 
hand the circumstances are overpowering, and the will 
or strength of him who has to master them is defective in 



* The opening speech of the Spirit in Comus, announces that the whole 
action of the drama will be under the superintendence of Jupiter. 
The line — 

'How came we here? By Providence divine':— 
gives the key-note of the Tempest. Who shall tell us by what happy instinct 
it was, that the editors of the first collected edition of Shakspeare's Plays, dis- 
regarded the chronological order which they recognised in the arrangement of 
the next following plays, and put the Tempest first, as though conscious 
that it was a microcosm of the whole ? Prospero is the type of Shakspeare : 
and it was a no less happy choice which fixed on Prospero's words for Shak- 
speare's epitaph in Westminster Abbey. 



proper tragedy: hamlet. 
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any respect, (and there are events of human life, in the 
presence of which every human will turns weak,) and 
when consequently the battle must be to the outrance, and 
the victory only to be gained in, and by, the victor's 
death, then we have a proper Tragedy, like the Samson 
Agonistes or Hamlet. Here we have all the same prin- 
ciples at work, the same ideas, of Law, and Order, and 
Providence,* present and powerful in the midst of con- 
fusion and conflict, but all in a graver and more 
solemn manner. The final quiet is the calm of death ; 
and though the prevailing and lasting impression on the 
mind is no less peaceful and satisfactory than in the 
former case, it takes the form of a satisfaction arising 
from a trust in the absolute will, rather than (as in the 
former case) in the providence, of the all-ruling Power, 
Just referring the reader to the ^Eschylean Tri- 
logy of the Agamemnon, Orestes, and Eumenides, and 
to what Miiller says that of the Prometheus would be if 
it were entire, for illustrations of the principles here laid 
down, I proceed to try whether they will prove their truth 
by giving and receiving light in their application to 
Shakspeare's Hamlet 

III. — The greater number of the commentators and 
critics of Hamlet are vague and cloudy, the warmth of their 
feelings not being equalled by the clearness of their ideas. 
A modern commentator at once points out and exemplifies 
this, in an introduction to this play, in which he distin- 
guishes three stages in the progress of the mind of the 
student of Hamlet, and after giving much excellent 



* ' There 's a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough hew them how we will.' 
• • • • 

' Why even in that was heaven ordinant.' 

Hamlet. 

' And which is best, and happiest yet, all this 
With God not parted from him as was fear'd, 
But favouring and assisting to the end.' 

Samson Agonistes. 
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GOETHE AND COLERIDGE. 



matter as to the first two, tells his reader that he leaves 
him to find out the third for himself. Perhaps all our 
really distinct criticisms may be traced to two originals, 
those of Goethe and Coleridge.* There can be no doubt 
that each of these had a meaning, and that his words tell 
us what it was. Goethe, as his wont is, describes with ex- 
quisite transparency of thought and word all that meets 
his piercing, passionless, comprehensive gaze, as he looks 
on Hamlet, from toithout. Coleridge, in his way, contem- 
plates his subject from within : and the result shows the 
superiority of his method. I shall refer to Goethe's 
criticism again; the sum of Coleridge's is contained in 
the following extract : — 

" I believe the character of Hamlet may be traced to 
Shakspeare's deep and accurate science in mental phi- 
losophy. Indeed, that this character must have some 
connection with the fundamental laws of our nature may 
be assumed from the fact, that Hamlet has been the 
darling of every country in which the literature of 
England has been fostered. In order to understand him, 
it is essential that we should reflect on the constitution 
of our own minds. Mau is distinguished from the brute 
animals in proportion as thought prevails over sense: 
but in the healthy processes of the mind, a balance is 
constantly maintained between the impressions from 
outward objects, and the inward operations of the 
intellect ; for if there be an overbalance in the contem- 
plative faculty, man thereby becomes the creature of 
mere meditation, and loses his natural power of action. 
Now one of Shakspeare's modes of creating characters is, 
to conceive any one intellectual or moral faculty in 
morbid excess, and then to place himself, Shakspeare, 
thus mutilated or diseased, under given circumstances. In 



* Mr. Collier (in his introduction to Hamlet) confirms, of his personal 
knowledge, Coleridge's assertion, that he had put forth his views of Hamlet, 
several years before Schlegel's Lectures were published. In depth and clear- 
ness of thought, and in masculine grasp of his subject, the superiority of 
Coleridge is unquestionable. 
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Hamlet he seems to have wished to exemplify the moral 
necessity of a due balance between our attention to the 
objects of our senses, and our meditation on the workings of our 
minds, — an equilibrium between the real and the imaginary 
worlds. In Hamlet this balance is disturbed : his thoughts, 
and the images of his fancy, are far more vivid than his 
actual perceptions, and his very perceptions, instantly 
passing through the medium of his contemplations, acquire 
as they pass a form and a colour not naturally their own. 
Hence we see a great, an almost enormous, intellectual 
activity, and a proportionate aversion to real action con- 
sequent upon it, with all its symptoms and accompanying 
qualities. This character Shakspeare places in circum- 
stances, under which it is obliged to act on the spur of the 
moment: — Hamlet is brave, and careless of death; but 
he vacillates from sensibility, and procrastinates from 
thought, and loses the power of action in the energy of 
resolve. Thus it is, that this tragedy presents a direct 
contrast to that of Macbeth ; the one proceeds with the 
utmost slowness, the other with a crowded and breathless 
rapidity. 

" The effect of this overbalance of the imaginative power 
is beautifully illustrated in the everlasting broodings and 
superfluous activities of Hamlet's mind, which, unseated 
from its healthy relation, is constantly occupied with the 
world within, and abstracted from the world without, — 
giving substance to shadows, and throwing a mist over all 
common-place actualities. It is the nature of thought to 
be indefinite: definiteness belongs to external imagery 
alone. Hence it is that the sense of sublimity arises, not 
from the sight of an outward object, but from the 
beholder's reflection upon it; — not from the sensuous 
impression, but from the imaginative reflex. Few have 
seen a celebrated waterfall without feeling something 
akin to disappointment : it is only subsequently that the 
image comes back full into the mind, and brings with it a 
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train of grand or beautiful associations Hamlet feels 
this ; his senses are in a state of trance, and he looks upon 
external things as hieroglyphics. His soliloquy — 

! that this too too solid flesh would melt, &c. 
springs from that craving after the indefinite — for that 
which is not — which most easily besets men of genius ; and 
the self-delusion common to this temper of mind is finely 
exemplified in the character which Hamlet gives of 
himself : — 

It cannot be, 

But I am pigeon-livered, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter. 

He mistakes the seeing his chains for the breaking them ; 
delays action till action is of no use, and dies the victim of 
mere circumstance and accident"* 

This masterly view of Hamlet's character needs no 
commendation of mine : it is, I suppose, universally 
recognized by all students of Shakspeare in the present 
day as the criticism. But I would call attention to the 
passages of it which I have marked with italics. Though 
Coleridge is supported by Goethe, Schlegel, and all the 
commentators I know of in the present and previous 
centuries, in his assertion that Hamlet ' delays action till 
action is of no use, and dies the victim of mere circum- 
stance and accident,' I must hesitate to agree to his con- 
clusion. Nay, presumptuous as I feel it to be, to set 
myself against such an array of authorities, I must 
believe that Hamlet, being exactly the character that 
Coleridge describes him, does yet end by mastering that his 
characteristic defect, and that he dies, not a victim, but a 
martyr, — winning, not losing, the cause for which he dies. 
I believe that this is the actual plot of the Tragedy, and 
consequently that Shakspeare's purpose was not Merely 
' to exemplify the moral necessity of a due balance between 
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Our attention to the objects of our senses, and our medi- 
tation on the workings of our minds/ by exhibiting the 
fate of a ' victim ' to the want of that balance ; but the 
far higher, more moral, more practical, more English, 
purpose, of teaching how a good man might triumph, 
though through death, over this worst of all enemies, this 
disease of the inner life traitorously conspiring with 
outward circumstances to betray him, I have heard it 
asserted by persons taking this commonly received view, 
that the Play of Hamlet has rather an immoral tendency, 
encouraging a despondent and despairing submission to 
fate and circumstances: and, admitting the premises, I 
do not see that it is easy to escape the conclusion. But 
I persuade myself that both Hamlet and Shakspeare can 
be successfully vindicated, if only we trace the whole 
course of the Play, the whole method of the Poet, from 
scene to scene, and act to act. Let us take Shakspeare 
himself for our guide, and then we may boldly go on, yet, 
at the same time, availing ourselves of the learning and 
wisdom of the different critics, and especially of Coleridge, 
knowing that dwarfs on the shoulders of giants see farther 
than the giants themselves. 



Coleridge suggests to us at the outset, to consider the 
great significancy of the names of Shakspeare^ Plays. 
Not only have such names as Tempest, Midsummer 
Night's Dream,* and Twelfth Night, a peculiar and cha- 
racteristic fitness as the titles of the plays to which they 
severally belong, but they distinguish that class of plays 
in which " the total effect is produced by a co-ordination 

* The name of Midsummer Nights Dream is the clue to every part of th# 
Play. Each scene, each character, each intricacy of the plot will, I am bold 
to say, open to this master-key, if only in the hands of a tolerably thoughtful 
student. 

O 
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of the characters, as in a wreath of flowers," from those 
like Coriolanus, Hamlet, or Othello, in which " the effect 
arises from the subordination of all to one, either as the 
prominent person, or the principal object" The old joke 
of the play of Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet omitted, 
is a good, though ludicrous, illustration of the truth and 
force of this observation, and especially with reference to 
this very play which has been thus selected as that which 
would give most point to the joke. In the study then of 
the character of Hamlet himself must we look to find the 
key to all the other characters, and to the whole scope 
and action of the piece. Hamlet is the centre round 
which the whole system revolves, and the minor orbs only 
become visible in the light of this sun. Goethe observes, 
that the first step towards an acquaintance with our 
hero's character is, to gather together from the different 
parts of the play in which they are scattered, all the 
notices of Hamlet's life before and up to the time at 
which the play opens. These are, in fact, more numerous 
and important than may at first appear : and if they be 
rightly used, we shall succeed in embodying such a dis- 
tinct and lively image of Hamlet, as, in showing us what 
he is, will enable us to understand what he says and does 
after he comes before us. Only we must, in the investi- 
gation, look on Hamlet as a real flesh and blood man, 
and not as a Frankenstein, invented by Shakspeare in 
accordance with some mere theory of the moral and in- 
tellectual nature of man : and consequently we must look 
for, and discuss the hidden motives of his conduct, just as 
we should those of an actual man. 

Hamlet then is the only son of the King of Denmark, 
at a period when Denmark is a powerful military state, 
showing its strength against England by sea, Poland by 
land, and Norway doubtless by both; and when the 
kings, though usually chosen according to their claim by 
birth, are yet elected ; and when therefore the presump- 
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tive heir has special need and spur to distinguish himself, 
and prove his qualifications in the eyes of the nation. 
And these qualifications are not merely military, for the 
nation is not a horde of barbarian warriors, but a State 
which maintains its superiority as much by its policy as 
its arms. Indeed, so advanced is it in civilization, that 
though it has a powerful national Christian Church, the 
priests of which, though half yielding, half maintain their 
canons against the will of the crown, still the councillors 
of state and ambassadors are laymen, though not soldiers, 
as far as appears. In a word — the wars and treaties, the 
state councils and embassies, the players, the coroner's 
inquests and christian burials, the awakened wits of the 
peasants, the refinements of the courtiers, and the 
education of the young nobles finished at the German 
university or the French capital, all mark a state of 
advanced and vigorous national life, much like that which 
existed in Shakspeare's own day in England. Whether 
such a state of society has ever been actually found in 
Denmark is not the question ; for it is one of the most 
undoubted rights of the Romantic Drama, that it shall be 
free from the laws of time and place, though subject ever 
to the no less real and binding, though very different, 
laws of the imagination. For the poetry of an imagina- 
tion such as Shakspeare's is no less strictly obedient, than 
are history and geography, to the laws which reason 
prescribes to each. And the advantage for the purposes 
of the poet in thus creating an imaginary scene for the 
action of his drama is obvious : the actual civilization and 
social life of his own times have an ideal character given 
them, by being thrown back into, and attributed to 
another country in a bygone age. The distant and long 
past is always the ideal, and the golden age, whether our 
individual life, or that of the human race be in question : 
everything in it is softened, mellowed, glorified — in a 
word, poetical. And at the same time the poet is free to 

c2 
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arrange and modify all the circumstances of his scene, as 
may best suit the full development and exhibition of his 
characters, without interference from any well-known 
facts, which, because well-known, could not be omitted 
from a picture of his own times without jarring with our 
sense of probability, although they only marred the com- 
pleteness and effect of the poetic picture. The poet, like 
the chemist, studies nature not merely or chiefly in her 
own creations, but in those combinations which he him- 
self frames by art, for the express purpose of experiment 
and illustration. Thus, to return to our play, it is one of 
its important features, full of consequence to the action, 
that the crown is elective. I have already pointed out 
that it gives importance to the personal character of the 
king and of his son. The former — I mean Hamlet's 
father — we become acquainted with in the Ghost, and in 
Hamlet's descriptions of him, as well as in various inci- 
dental circumstances; and we gather that he was a king, 
who, by his arms and his policy had maintained, if he did 
not create, the internal and external greatness of his 
kingdom. We see, from the gleams of ability which 
Polonius shows in his dotage, that he was once an astute 
and able counsellor, and consequently that the king ruled 
much by policy : we have mention of his personal prowess 
in his Polish wars, and his success in those with Norway : 
the utter contempt with which Hamlet speaks of his 
uncle in comparison with his father, contrasted with our 
knowledge of how able, though unprincipled, a man the 
uncle is, leads us to infer (after all allowance for Hamlet's 
prejudices) that the father was much more able: while 
we see from the language of the Ghost and of Hamlet, 
that he was a faithful and affectionate husband and father, 
fulfilling the least duties of domestic life with the dignity 
of a king and the delicacy of a gentleman, while his per- 
sonal appearance was worthy of his whole character and 
demeanour. At the same time it is intimated that he was 
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not free from vices which, though we are not told what 
they were, were not concealed from the observation of his 
son : — we might guess he had his brother's and his nation's 
love of drinking, and his son's passionate temper. Of 
Hamlet's mother we shall have more to say hereafter, but 
at present would observe, that up to the death of her first 
husband she had shown no disposition but that of devoted 
affection to him and to her son. 

Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis, is the language of the 
modern physiologist as well as of the old poet ; and we 
have dwelt thus at length on the character of Hamlet's 
father, and touched on that of his mother, that we may 
the better understand that of their son. There is no in- 
heritance so precious, and none so secure, to the son who 
is worthy of it, as the character of a noble father. Nature 
and blood give bim a natural aptitude to reflect his 
father's image ; this is insensibly developed by the daily 
and hourly influence of his father's love and authority 
during childhood, during boyhood by the conscious imita- 
tion of habits and actions which impress him with constant 
respect for their dignity and greatness, and finally, in 
manhood by the deliberate study of the father's whole 
character, and the deliberate undertaking to re-produce 
it in himself ; an undertaking which, by the death of his 
father, becomes a solemn duty not only to himself but to 
the world. Such a son of such a father is Hamlet, as he 
comes before us, at the age of thirty, when the Play 
opens. Birth and the court have given him the feeling 
and the manners, the quick sensibilities, and the quiet 
self-possession of a gentleman ; the camp has called forth 
in him not only personal courage, but that soldier's in- 
tuitive sagacity which, on any sudden emergency, at once 
takes in the whole field of circumstances, and decides on 
the right thing to be done ; and in the philosophic school 
of Wittenberg he has not only acquired the best intel- 
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lectual culture, but learnt to understand and meditate on 
the springs of human life, thought, and action, in all 
their forms. He has a love of humour and sense of the 
ridiculous, and a keen wit, which though mainly arising 
from the superabundant activity of his intellect, may 
perhaps be somewhat attributable to the enjoyment 
with which, as a child, he had listened to the fun of 
Yorick, his father's jester: an affectionate and dutiful 
son, not only to his high-minded father, but to his weak 
though fond mother, he ever treats her with respect and 
tenderness, though he is painfully alive to the degradation 
she has sunk herself to by her unprincipled folly : he is 
a devoted lover ; and a man for whom religion is not a 
theory or a form, but a practical guide of the heart and 
conscience. His temper is naturally irritable and pas- 
sionate, as might be expected with one who was at once 
a prince, and the only child of a foolishly fond mother ; 
but this irritability is for the most part kept carefully 
under control, and when for a moment it breaks out, it 
is speedily repressed with remorse and self-condemnation, 
and manly entreaty for pardon from him it has attacked. 
And connected with this yielding to passion, is Hamlet's 
habitual royalty of will, which gives a tone to his whole 
character, and without recognizing which, it is impossible 
adequately to understand him : — he is not simply Hamlet, 
but ' Hamlet, Prince of Denmark.' In ordinary men, 
the will and the reason appear as two distinct powers, 
more or less in harmony with each other, but it is ob- 
servable that in men who are raised to sovereign com- 
mand they show themselves as one. Whether the ruler 
be good or bad, wise or foolish, he is freed from those 
social restraints which control other men, and is con- 
trolled only by an internal principle : he is not bound to 
give a reason to others for what he does, and so his will 
becomes his reason. Only, that in proportion as he is 
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wise and good his will is a wise and good will, and so the 
most forcible expression of wisdom and goodness.* This 
union of reason and will in one, is indeed the attribute of 
divinity, imperfectly reflected in the best sovereign, and 
too often abused and turned to wilfulness, caprice, and 
arbitrariness, yet still remaining, with its advantages and 
its defects, a characteristic of all royal persons, as the 
reader of every history and biography of kings and 
queens knows. And in Hamlet it appears, sometimes 
leading him to be overbearing or passionate, but oftener 
giving true dignity to his conduct, and depth and weight 
to a wisdom, which from any mouth would be the utter- 
ance of mature intellect and consummate genius. If this 
be the real, and no fanciful view of Hamlet's character, 
it will stand the test of comparison with all that, he says 
and does in the Play. To this test I am about to bring 
it, first calling Ophelia, who loved him, and therefore 
knew him, best, as a witness in my favour, while she 
reports 

That noble and most sovereign reason — 
That unmatched form and feature of blown youth — 
The courtier's, soldier's, scholar's eye, tongue, sword : 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 
The observ'd of all observers. 

Act I, Scene 1. Coleridge has so exhausted criticism 
upon this scene, that it is no easy matter to glean even 
an ear or two after his reaping ; but it is so important, as 
are all Shakspeare's opening scenes, to the whole play, 
that we must not pass it over without observation. The 
court of Denmark is not at the capital, but at the frontier 
fortress of Elsinore, watching the prospect of an invasion 
from Norway, which seems to the guilty and conscience- 

* The Greeks mark this distinction more completely perhaps than we do ; 
as when Homer says, Aioc M teKiUto /3ov\)y, he means not only that the 
will of Jove was done, hut that it was a wise will ;— oar counsel comes nearest to 
flovXili but does not seem to involve so fully the idea of will. 
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stricken king more imminent than it really is : the whole 
country resounds with preparations for war, and the 
careless quiet of peace has been superseded by the 
strictest military discipline and guard in the fortress. 
This is the back-ground of the picture : in the foreground 
we see one of the sentries at the moment when military 
duty contrasts most strongly with ordinary civil life, 
keeping watch on the ramparts of the castle, alone, at 
midnight, the bitterly cold wind from the north sea 
blowing on him, while in the dead silence he listens in 
vain for the sound of even a mouse stirring, to cheer him 
in the sickness of heart which he feels at the thought of 
the hour when a visitant may be expected, against whom 
no mortal arms and courage are of avail. At the very be- 
ginning of the Play, in the least important character, in 
the 4 honest soldier ' Francisco, who never appears again, 
and in the bodily sensations depicted in the scene and ex- 
cited in the audience, we are made to feel that to him, as 
well as to Hamlet, this is a harsh world in which men 
draw their breath with pain ; while his avowal that he is 
sick at heart, (for he is not ashamed to avow that which 
he feels — while he feels also that he can bear it,) corres- 
ponds with Hamlet's experience, when, meditating pro- 
foundly on the mysteries of human life, he says, 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought. 

The key-note of the tragedy is struck in the simple pre- 
ludings of this common sentry's midnight guard, to sound 
afterwards in ever-spreading vibrations through the com- 
plicated, though harmonious strains of Hamlet's own 
watch through a darker and colder night than the senses 
can feel. 

The next object of the scene is to bring the Ghost 
before the audience, and to give credibility to its ap- 
pearance — to compel us to recognize it as a fact. 

" The preparation," says Coleridge, " informative of the 
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audience, is just as much as was precisely necessary, and 
no more ; — it begins with the uncertainty appertaining to a 
question : — 

Mar. What ! has this thing appear'd again to-night ? — 
Even the word * again,' has its credibilizing effect. Then 
Horatio, the representative of the ignorance of the audience, 
not himself, but by Marcellns to Bernardo, anticipates the 
common solution — 4 'tis but our fautasy!' upon which 
Marcellus rises into 

This dreaded sight, twice seen of us — 

which immediately afterwards becomes ' this apparition/ 
and that, too, an intelligent spirit, that is * to be spoken to ! ' 
Then comes the confirmation of Horatio's disbelief ; — 

Tush ! tush ! ' t will not appear ! — 

and the silence, with which the scene opened, is again 
restored in the shivering feeling of Horatio sitting down, 
at such a time, and with the two eye-witnesses, to hear a 
story of a ghost, and that, too, of a ghost which had 
appeared twice before at the very same hour. In the deep 
feeling which Bernardo has of the solemn nature of what 
he is about to relate, he makes an effort to master his own 
imaginative terrors by an elevation of style, — itself a con- 
tinuation of the effort, — and by turning off from the 
apparition, as from something which would force him too 
deeply into himself, to the outward objects, the realities 
of nature, which had accompanied it : — 

Ber. Last night of all, 

When yon same star, that 's westward from the pole, 
Had made his course to illume that part of heaven 
Where now it burns, Marcellus and myself, 
The bell then beating one 

The interruption of the narrative at the very moment when 
we are most intensely listening for the sequel, and have our 
thoughts diverted from the dreaded sight in expectation of 
the desired, yet almost dreaded, tale— this gives all the 
suddenness and surprise of the original appearance ; — 
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Mar. Peace, break thee off ; look, where it comes again ! — 
Note the judgment displayed in having the two persons 
present, who, as having seen the Ghost before, are 
naturally eager in confirming their former opinions, — 
whilst the sceptic is silent, and after having been twice 
addressed by his friends, answers with two hasty syllables — 
* Most like/ — and a confession of horror : 

It harrows me with fear and wonder." 

Of the Ghost itself, I shall speak presently. The other 
chief character introduced to us in this scene is Horatio. 
Here among his equals in rank, and his inferiors in mind 
and knowledge, he speaks more than he does afterwards, 
when he appears in company with Hamlet. We see the 
truth of Hamlet's after description of him as one ' whose 
blood and judgment are well commingled,' in his indis- 
position to believe the marvellous apparition till he has 
seen it with his own eyes, and then in his quickly recovered 
self-possession, which not only enables him to discuss 
quietly the meaning of its coming, but also to speak to it, 
and boldly try to force it to stand and answer, when it 
re-appears. We see that he is an educated man in his 
reference to Roman history, as well as in his acquaintance 
with the politics of the late and present reign, while his 
habitual modesty of mind appears in his checking his 
assertion that he can inform Marcellus of the cause of 
the military preparations in the country : — 

That can I, at least the whisper goes so: 
and in the somewhat similar 

So have I heard, and do in part believe it : 

And in his final 

And by my advice, 
Let us impart what we have seen to-night 
Unto young Hamlet ; for, upon my life, 
This spirit, dumb to us, will speak to him : 
Do you consent we shall acquaint him with it, 
As needful in our loves, fitting our duty ? — 

we see again his good judgment in advising what is to be 
done in consequence of the important occurrence they had 
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just witnessed ; his modesty in asking the consent of his 
companions, who, without his help, would probably have 
never got farther than mere fear and wonder ; and his 
affection, respect, and loyalty towards Hamlet. 

Lastly, let us notice how, after our feelings have been 
harrowed by the appearances of the Ghost, and numbed 
by the midnight chill of this long scene, they are soothed 
and gladdened by the crowing of the cock, and the 
dawning of the day: — 

Some say, that ever 'gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long : 
And then, they say, no spirit can walk abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time. 
Har. So have I heard, and do in part believe it. 
But look, the morn in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastern hill : 
Break we > our watch up. — 

We are brought out of the cold night into the warm 
sunshine, and we realize, in this lyrical movement, that 
harmony of our feelings which, as I have observed before, 
it was one of the objects of the Chorus to produce in the 
Greek Tragedy. And then, the words of Horatio already 
quoted, close the scene, with " the inobtrusive, yet fully 
adequate introduction of the main character, * young 
Hamlet,' upon whom is transferred all the interest excited 
for the acts and concerns of the king, his father." 

Act I, Scene 2. — The inverted and antithetic phra- 
seology in which the Kiug begins his address to his court, 
is strained and unnatural, and though his reasoning 
would have had some truth and force in it, if he had 
really felt any grief at the death of his brother, it is only 
a pretence to cloak the unseemliness of his conduct from 
others, and if possible his secret guilt from his own con- 
science, evidently ill at ease. At the same time he shows his 
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craftiness in reminding his courtiers that in the whole 
affair their judgment had gone along with him, so that 
they cannot throw blame on him now without involving 
themselves in it. Passing to real state business, his lan- 
guage immediately becomes simple, his thoughts clear, 
and his plans prudent and politic. He shows that he 
trusts more to policy than to the sword, craftiness being 
a predominating quality of his character, alike in his good 
and his bad actions ; but he is dignified and resolute in 
his treatment of the threatened invasion, and his strict 
limitation of the powers of his ambassadors to Norway, 
shows that he means to be a king in power as well as in 
name. 

Laertes is then introduced to us, and from the first we 
see him to be the exact contrast of Hamlet. Laertes has 
come from the pleasures of Paris to enjoy the gaieties of 
the Danish coronation, and the increased importance of 
his family from the favor which the new king shows them 
in return for the help Polonius has given him in carrying 
the election; Hamlet has returned from the studies of 
Wittenberg to mourn the untimely death of his father, 
the degrading folly and heartlessness of his mother, and 
his own diminished importance and blasted prospects. 
Laertes is a mere man of the world, who forgets, or rather 
has never known, or desired to know, himself, and lives 
only in the outward sunshine of pleasurable sensations 
and worldly reputation ; while to Hamlet the world has 
suddenly become black, his thoughts and feelings are all 
turned inwards upon himself, and if he finds little to give 
him peace or satisfaction there, still less does he find of 
these in the world without The king easily accedes to 
Laertes' request tor permission to return to France, for he 
has no reason for objecting to it, but the studied gra- 
ciousness of his manner in granting it, is, as Coleridge 
points out, to be attributed to his sense of the assistance 
given by Polonius to his election. 
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The King then addresses himself to Hamlet. If during 
the lifetime of his father, Hamlet was the prince I have 
supposed, why have I, in contrasting him just now with 
Laertes, drawn him in quite other colours ? It is because 
his father's death, and the circumstances involved in it, have 
so deeply modified his character as to have effected almost 
a revolution in it. His intellectual power and activity 
were originally very great, and had an abstract philoso- 
phical tendency given them by his scholastic studies; and 
if he had succeeded his father in natural course, he would 
probably have been a philosophic rather than a warlike 
king, a Solomon, not a David. But the active duties of 
sovereignty, exercised as they would have been by one 
possessing such great practical talents as Hamlet ever 
shows when any external necessity forces him to exert 
them, would have preserved the due balance in his cha- 
racter; meditation and action, philosophy and business, 
theory and practice, would have stood in continual 
equipoise, and however deeply philosophy might have 
tinctured all he said and did, he would not have been 
a royal philosopher, but a philosophic king. But his 
uncle's treacheries to his father and himself have blasted 
at once the present and the future of his life. The king's 
loathsome caresses do not conceal from him that he is no 
longer the royal heir, beloved and honoured by all men, 
and to whom the highest offices and employments of the 
state are open, but a hated rival, kept at court only to be 
better watched, and denied not only all worthy occupation 
as a prince and a soldier, but even a retreat to the studies 
and friendships of a college life. And at the same time 
his mother's love is turned to gall : — for though she loves 
him as fondly as she ever did, she has revealed to him 
but too frightfully what the worth of that love is, by 
showing what her apparently no less devoted affection to 
his father, has come to. Thus, as I have said, the world 
becomes black to him, — dark and cold as the Danish mid- 
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night — he is driven in upon himself, his mind loses its 
balance, and acquires an excessive and morbid develop- 
ment towards abstraction and dreaminess. It broods 
incessantly upon itself, and upon its own thoughts and 
imaginations. It shows itself increasingly strong and 
comprehensive in all that is mere abstract thought, but 
this does not lead to corresponding energy of action, 
for the door to action is closed by circumstances : and then 
what was at first the external necessity of the position 
into which his uncle's deeds had forced him, becomes the 
habit of his soul, he " becomes the creature of mere medi- 
tation, and loses his natural power of action," and we see 
in him (except on emergencies which we will consider as 
they arise) " a great, an almost enormous intellectual 
activity, and a proportionate aversion to real action con- 
sequent upon it, with all its symptoms, and accompanying 
qualities." Hamlet's first words are spoken not to the 
king, who is addressing him, but to himself: they are 
words of bitter, though suppressed, scorn and dislike, and 
their punning marks both this bitter feeling, and the 
activity of his mind. For though punning and playing 
upon words are often the professed business of little 
though restless minds, they are the natural overflow of great 
ones : most, if not all, men of much abstract intellect are 
disposed to play with words, and their play with these 
weapons is often more than other men's earnest. In a 
very different tone — a tone of delicacy and respect — he 
replies to his mother's heartless commonplaces about 
death : at first repressing his feelings into the short answer 
' Aye, madam, it is common,' and then, when with the 
pertinacity of a foolish woman she presses him with 

If it be 

Why seems it so particular with thee ? 

his feelings and thoughts break out into 

Seems, madam ! nay, it is; I know not seems. 
' Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
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Nor customary suits of solemn black, 
Nor windy suspiration of forc'd breath, 
No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 
Nor the dejected 'haviour of the visage, 
Together with all forms, moods, shows of grief, 
That can denote me truly : These, indeed, seem, 
For they are actions that a man might play : 
But I have that within which passeth show ; 
These, but the trappings and the suits of woe. 

" The suppression prepares him for the overflow in the 
next speech [just quoted] in which his character is more 
developed by bringing forward his aversion to externals, 
and which betrays his habit of brooding over the world 
within him, coupled with a prodigality of beautiful 
words." 

Of the king's repetition of, and enlargement upon, the 
previous arguments of the queen, Hamlet takes no notice 
whatever. Wc must observe, however, that he had not 
attempted to refute them in his last passionate reply. 
For in truth they are sound enough in the abstract, they 
are what the best and most affectionate sons have always, 
as the king asserts, felt to be just and conclusive : but 
they are unsound and false in the mouths of those who 
are only pretending a grief for a loss they are really 
rejoicing at : they are a half-truth, which becomes a lie if 
it is cut off from the other half. That other half— that 
death is a real loss, and calls for real grief— Hamlet 
asserts, and there leaves the matter : he is as little in a 
position to see it with their eyes, as they with his. Yet 
we must not suppose that this depth of woe is all grief for 
his father's death : he is sincere in thinking it so at the 
time, but, as I have pointed out before, he has been 
separated from all circumstances which could make him 
receive the event as a part of the course of nature. It is 
(as he feels already, though he does not yet know it) a 
frightful unnatural calamity, the blast of the hurricane 
which leaves mere devastation behind it, not the natural 
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winter's cold, which, however bitter, certainly leads into 
the genial spring. 

Meanwhile, we cannot but feel, as Hamlet plainly does, 
that in spite of all, there is something touching in the 
Queen's unaffected love to her child : only contrast the 
King's hollow 

For your intent 
In going back to school in Wittenberg, 
It is most retrograde to our desire : 
And we beseech you, bend you to remain 
Here, in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 
Our chiefest courtier, cousin, and our son : — 
with the queen's 

Let not thy mother lose her prayers, Hamlet; 
I pray thee, stay with us ; go not to Wittenberg. 

At the same time it cannot be pretended that this 
affection, natural as it is, is much more than the instinct 
which the female of the genus homo has in common with 
the cow and the hen : the instinct of the human animal, 
rather than the affection of the woman's spiritual and im- 
mortal being. For the queen is one of those women, but too 
common now and always, whose proper humanity has been 
but little awakened and developed, though all the forms and 
movements of her life may have the delicate impress and 
graceful appearance of it. She seemed a worthy wife of 
her first husband ; but she merely reflected without par- 
taking of his virtues, and when his presence was with- 
drawn, the polished, but vacant, mirror was equally ready 
to reflect any inferior personage. I always compare her 
with Dr. Johnson's Mrs. Thrale, as we become acquainted 
with her in Boswell, and see her — a beautiful and un- 
tameable butterfly — appreciating and enjoying (as it 
seemed) the grave morality and wisdom of Johnson's 
friendship as long as her name, and her reflected nature, 
were Thrale ; and revolting from it, and utterly breaking 
it off as an intolerable yoke when, after Thrale's death, 
she became in mind, as well as by name, Piozzu 
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The King, with fresh hypocrisies on his lips, goes to 
drown his conscience in draughts of Rhenish, and Hamlet 
is left alone, to give full vent to his feelings : — 

0, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 

Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ! 

Or that the Everlasting had not fix'd 

His canon 'gainst self- slaughter 1 God ! God ! 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 

Seems to me all the uses of this world ! 

Fye on 't ! fye ! 'tis an unweeded garden, 

That grows to seed ; things rank and gross in nature, 

Possess it merely. 
Upon these lines Coleridge remarks, " This tcedium 
vitce is a common oppression on minds cast in the 
Hamlet mould, and is caused by disproportionate 
mental exertion, which necessitates exhaustion of bodily 
feeling. Where there is a just coincidence of external 
and internal action, pleasure is always the result; but 
where the former is deficient, and the mind's appetency 
of the ideal is unchecked, realities will seem cold and 
unmoving." I have already pointed out the importance 
of the introduction of Wittenberg, on account of the in- 
fluence of a collegiate life in developing this meditative 
tendency of Hamlet's mind : if any reader of comment- 
ators has been disturbed by the objection of one of them, 
that Hamlet is in this scene represented as a youth 
talking of going back to school, I would remind such, 
that at that great outburst of devotion to letters and 
philosophy which accompanied the Reformation, and 
both created, and fostered into almost instant maturity, 
the universities of Northern Europe (and this very 
Wittenberg among the rest), it was not only youths who 
thronged to drink and bathe in the streams of knowledge, 
but also men of mature age, and fighting knights and 
barons, as well as priests and civilians.* Let us note too 

* See D'Aabigne's account of Hutten and Sickingen, and of the enthusiasm 
for letters among the knights and nobles, elder contemporaries of Lnther. 

Hist. Ref. Liv. I. § 7, 9. 
D 
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the propriety of Hamlet being a Dane, and not, like so 
many of Shakspeare's other heroes, an Italian : not only 
has the North always been, as it still is, the land of deep 
inward meditation, the South that of joyous outward 
sensation, but the northmen are marked by that irresolute, 
hesitating, and over-thoughtful dread of committing them- 
selves to action, and that brave, practical energy, when 
committed, which characterize the conduct of Hamlet.* 

Not to be tedious, I abstain from quoting the rest of 
Hamlet's speech, and only assure the reader, that he 
ought to find in it satisfactory proof of the truth of what 
I have hitherto said of Hamlet and of his mother. 

Then enter Horatio and the two officers, to tell Hamlet 
of the Ghost. He receives them with the quiet easy 
courtesy of a gentleman and a prince : — to Marcellus, 
whom he knew slightly, ' I am very glad to see you,' — 
to Bernardo, a stranger, ' Good even, Sir,' — while to 
Horatio he expresses surprise, and the real pleasure of 
unexpectedly seeing his old college friend at Elsinore. 
Horatio's speeches in the first scene had told us that he 
was a Dane, and well acquainted with the politics of the 
country : but we now learn from Hamlet's conversation 
with him in this and the next scene, that he was no 
courtier, that it was a strange thing to see him at the 
court, and that he was unacquainted with its private 
habits and customs. The habitual sobriety and steadiness 
of his character are recognized, in Hamlet's quick protest 
against the possibility of a truant disposition having 
brought his friend to Elsinore, and in the playful threat 
* We'll teach you to drink deep ere you depart.' The 
deep irony hid under these light words, shows itself more 
plainly in the following, * Thrift, thrift, Horatio ! ' — and 



* Robertson, more than once, insists upon this feature in the German cha- 
racter, and shows its political consequences : and especially in the career of 
the unfortunate Elector of Saxony, who was as irresolute in council as brave 
in battle. The newspapers are daily giving us new instances. 
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then Hamlet falls quite back into the train of thought 
from which the entrance of Horatio had roused him : — 

My father — Methinks I see my father ! 
adding, in reply to the hurried question of Horatio,* whose 
mind is full of the fearful appearance he is about to tell of, 

In my mind's eye, Horatio. 

Here we see the preparation of Hamlet's mind for the 
appearance of his father's spirit: he already, in his ab- 
stract brooding moods, saw him in his mind's eye. ' And 
let me not — at least till I have been heard out — be con- 
demned as paradoxical, when I say that I believe the 
Ghost will be best understood by considering, that it is in 
his mind's eye rather than with the bodily organ that 
Hamlet afterwards sees the vision itself. When Hamlet 
returned to Denmark from Wittenberg on the sudden 
death of his father, he would naturally have heard that 
his father was found dead in his garden, with all the 
appearances of having been poisoned, as was supposed, 
by a serpent, and that his brother had either been the 
person to find him, or the one last seen neartbe place : 
he had found that brother already elected to the throne 

* Mr. Knight has printed the passage, no doubt judiciously restoring it from 
the folio, — 

Ham. My father, — Methinks I see my father. 
Hor. O where 

My lord ? 

The previous modern editions omitted the * O,' thinking they thereby improved 
the metre. But, as Coleridge has elsewhere pointed out, these variations of 
the regular number of syllables show the greatest art in the structure of the 
verse, and the finest ear for rythm. Only let them be read or spoken with the 
right emphasis, and we have an harmonious union of sense and sound, which 
no measuring of syllables on the fingers could have given. Thus, here, that 
hypercatalectic ' O,' marks the abruptness with which Horatio breaks in upon 
Hamlet, beginning before he had quite finished, in his surprise at what sounds 
like an assertion that he is actually seeing the spirit he had come to tell him of. 
Thus, too, we are compelled to make a pause, corresponding to Hamlet's ab- 
stract brooding mood at the moment, after 'My father : ' — the second, and, to 
the mere scansion of the verse, superfluous syllable of the word ' father ,' makes 
it necessary to drop the voice for a moment, and to recommence as if with a 
fresh line. A succession of pauses are marked in this way in Hamlet's late 
soliloquy. Another kind of pause is often made by the omission of a syllable 
in the measure, which renders it necessary for the speaker to supply its place 
by dwelling long upon the syUable which immediately precedes the gap. 

d2 
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instead of himself, who had always been looked upon as 
the next in succession ; married to his mother ; and re- 
ceiving him with the unaccustomed, and evidently most 
unnatural and affected, protestations and caresses, which 
could not conceal from Hamlet's keen eye the hatred and 
guilty fear that lurked beneath. The Ghost merely re- 
informs him of some of these circumstances, and adds as 
a fact that which Hamlet's exclamation — * O my prophetic 
soul, my uncle ! ' — shows that he had already arrived at 
as an inference deduced from the other points. And not 
only does the Ghost tell him nothing that he was not, 
just at the moment of its communication, beginning to 
perceive by force of his own reasonings, but he does not 
trust to the evidence of the former, except just in the 
same degree as he does to the conclusions of the latter; 
and the one like the other he requires to be confirmed 
(as he does confirm it by the scheme of the play) before 
he decides on avenging his father's death, as the Ghost 
enjoins him to do. The Ghost then, I believe, must 
be understood as the embodying of Hamlet's own 
dreamy thoughts into an image, which, — projected upon 
the dark mists which rise before the future hopes of his 
life, while the sun of the past has just sunk below the 
horizon* — seems to him a visible spectre, presenting itself 
to the senses as well as to the mind. Hamlet is exactly 
in the state of mind in which men did see ghosts, until 
the accurate physical Jicience, and superficial incredulity, 
of the 18th century,* had combined to banish them from 
the earth : he has no doubt of its actual appearance, he is 
convinced that it is as present to his senses as to his 



• " The curious optical phenomenon called the 8pectre of the B roc ken, is 
very rare, requiring a combination of circumstances to produce it. If tabular 
mists happen to rise in the east about sunset, and present a perpendicular 
face, the shadow of the mountain is reflected against it, as it were against a 
wall of gigantic dimensions. The inn then becomes a palace in size, and the 
human beings appear giants." I hope I need not tell the reader where he 
may find the original employment of this illustration, which I have followed. 
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mind; and in order that we, the spectators, may fully 
understand and sympathize with him, in the thoughts and 
feelings which it excites, we must look at it from Hamlet's 
point of view, and heartily believe in it too. And this 
will explain the fitness of the appearance of the Ghost to 
Horatio and the soldiers, though they have no such 
imaginations within them as could properly raise such a 
spirit. That they see the Ghost, and that it appears to 
them with all those ' credibilizing ' details which have 
been pointed out in the proper place, are a part of the 
dramatic machinery which is necessary to enable us to see 
it with Hamlet's eyes, and to sympathize adequately with 
him in the belief in its visible presence : just as Hamlet 
speaks soliloquies, in order that we may know the thoughts 
which are passing within him, but which would certainly 
have come and gone without his moving his lips, if he 
had been an actual man, and .there had been no poet's 
art intervening to reveal to us the secrets of his bosom : — 

For though the poet's matter nature be 
His art doth give the fashion. 

And that this is the right explanation we ntay further 
infer, from the entire silence of the Ghost to all but 
Hamlet, as well as from his not being visible to the Queen 
on a subsequent occasion. If this be not the end of the 
Ghost's appearance to Horatio and the soldiers, what is? 
For it might have just as well appeared at first to 
Hamlet himself, as far as its share in the action of the 
drama is concerned There is a period in the history of 
Luther, a man who had much of the Hamlet in his cha- 
racter, which singularly illustrates the appearance of the 
Ghost. When he was carried off, on his return from the 
Diet of Worms, to the castle of Wartbourg — condemned, 
put to the ban of the empire, and his life only saved 
by this plot of his friends — he used to sit within those soli- 
tary walls, plunged for whole days in deep and gloomy 
meditations, at times despairing of the church, of man- 
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kind, and of himself ; and he passed sleepless nights of 
bodily pain and mental anguish, now reproaching himself 
as hard and cold of heart, and devoid of love to God or 
man, and now crying out that both God and man had 
forsaken him. Then it was that, in the words of D'Au- 
bign6, " sick, solitary, vexed by the efforts of his enemies, 
and the false steps of some of his partisans, and seeing 
his life consume away in the gloom of this old castle, he 
had at times terrible conflicts to undergo. In those days 
there was a ready disposition to transfer to the visible 
world those struggles which the soul sustains with its 
spiritual enemies ; the lively imagination of Luther easily 
gave a bodily shape to the emotions of his heart, and the 
superstitions of the middle ages had still some hold on his 
spirit Satan was not for Luther simply an invi- 
sible, though most real, being: he believed that this 

enemy of God appeared to men in visible form Never 

did these gloomy notions assail him more than in the 
solitude of Wartbourg. He had braved the devil in 
Worms, in the days of his strength ; but now all the 
might of ihe reformer seemed broken, and his glory 
dimmed. He was thrown into confusion; Satan was 
victorious in his turn, and, in the anguish of his spirit, 
Luther used to think he saw him raise up his giant form 
before him, hold up his finger in menace, triumph over 
him with a bitter and hellish smile, and gnash his teeth 
with frightful rage. One day, in particular, they tell, 
that as Luther worked at his version of the New Tes- 
tament, Satan, as he believed, appeared to him, full of 
fury at the work, and harassed him by moving round 
him like a lion about to rush on his prey. Luther, 
thereupon, roused by fear and anger, seized his ink- 
stand, and threw it at the head of his foe. The figure 
vanished, and the inkstand dashed against the wall."* 



Hist. Ref. Liv. IX. $ 5. 
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I need not comment on the analogy between the histo- 
rical and the dramatic character and circumstances, nor 
show how exactly suitable the rational observations of the 
historian are for adoption by the critic. To exhaust the 
subject of apparitions it would be necessary to investigate 
not only the points above referred to, but the physiolo- 
gical question involved in that optical delusion which (as 
in the case of Mrs. A., in Brewster's Natural Magic) 
compels the eyes to see spectres in spite of the resistance 
of a thoroughly incredulous mind ; and also the meta- 
physical grounds and rationale of our religious belief that, 
in some way or other, an actual communication between 
this world and another is possible, because it has actually 
occurred. But into these abstruse matters 1 do not 
attempt to enter. 

Act I. Scene 3. — C A Room in Polonius 9 House, 9 and a 
picture of Polonius and his family, in which we make our 
first personal acquaintance with the father and daughter, 
and improve that we have already made with the son. 
Laertes shows sincere affection for his sister, shining 
through his youthful self-importance and self-conceit, while 
he delivers, as the fruit of his own wisdom and experience, 
maxims which he had heard from his father in reference 
to her love for Hamlet. The maxims, cold and calculating 
as they are, are full of good sense and prudent warning, 
but they are unnatural in the mouth of a youth. Or 
rather they ought to be unnatural, for they are not alto- 
gether and merely the echo of Polonius, but partly the 
real sentiments of one who is quite his father's son in 
crafty shrewdness, though it be before his time ; and who 
has still further quenched the proper enthusiasm of youth, 
and the faith in the reality and dignity of love, by his 
gay, worldly life in Paris, to which he is now returning. 
His words contain much general truth, but they are not 
true in relation to his sister and her love ; and he never could 
have supposed them applicable if his ideas of womanhood 
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had been drawn from her character* and that of such as 
she, and not from that of the light ladies of France. 

" Observe in Ophelia's short and general answer to the 
long speech of Laertes, the natural carelessness of inno- 
cence, which cannot think such a code of cautions and 
prudences necessary to its own preservation." 

Of the speech of Polonius which follows, we may say 
that it is perfect of its kind : — 

Pol. Yet here, Laertes ! aboard, aboard, for shame ; 
The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail, 
And you are staid for. There, my blessing with you ! 

(Laying his hand on Laertes* head.) 
And these few precepts in thy memory 
See thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion'd thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch'd, unfledg'd comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel : but, being in, 
Bear 't that the opposed may beware of thee. 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice : 
Take eaeh man's censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not express'd in fancy ; rich, not gaudy : 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man ; 
And they in France of the best rank and station 
Aze of a most select and generous chief in that. 
Neither a borrower, nor a lender be : 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend ; 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
This, above all, — To thine ownself be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
Farewell ; my blessing season this in thee I 

The reproof in the first words marks the old man's 
retention of his active habits and notions of business, and 
the blessing and advice that follow, tell of his fatherly 
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love and pride in his son. And then the advice itself : 
clever as was the lecture of Laertes to his sister, how weak 
and prolix, and wide of their mark his youthful fancies 
and theories, reasonings and illustrations seem, when 
contrasted with these maxims of matured knowledge of 
men and things, in which every thought and word is as 
hard, cold, bright, and keen, and goes as straight to its 
object, as a Toledo blade in the hand of a master ! They 
are not more than maxims of expediency and worldly 
prudence, but they are these carried to their very height 
and point of culmination, in which they are ready to pass 
into moral truths : nay, when I remember that they are 
not only the instructions of the shrewd man of the world, 
but also the farewell admonitions of the father, I must say 
that they did contain in them the germs of a morality 
which the son would not have failed to discover, if he had 
been faithful to the last and chief of them — c To thine own 
self be true,' 

In the dialogue between Polonius and Ophelia that * 
next follows, we have, on the side of Polonius, the original 
of which Laertes had already given ua the copy. The 
father's worldly wisdom takes a harsher form than it did in 
the advice to his son ; partly because he was softened by the 
parting in the former case, partly because he thinks himself 
now called upon to give severe injunctions for the future, 
if not censure upon the past, but perhaps chiefly because, 
though he loves his daughter, he feels that contempt for 
the 4 green girl,' the 4 baby,' and the almost 6 fool,' which 
men who, through a long life, have habitually cultivated 
and exercised the calculating and prudential faculties to 
the exclusion of the imaginative and trusting ones, do 
notoriously feel towards all women, even those whom they 
care for most, and think most highly of. At the same 
time, mixed with the suspiciousness of worldliness and 
old age, and perhaps with the consciousness that Hamlet 
is no longer the favoured personage he was in the former 
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king's time, there seems a manliness and honesty in the 
old counsellor's undue fears and harsh commands being 
so free from any plots for catching the prince, as the finest 
match the land can afford his daughter. 

On Ophelia's part, we have the indifference with which 
she had replied to her brother's impertinences, exchanged 
for timid yet earnest anxiety in defending her love, — or 
rather Hamlet's love, for she forgets herself, — to her father. 
Her answers are all in the fewest, simplest words : when 
Polonius, with most unnecessary harshness demands 

What is between you ? give me up the truth : — 

she relates the matter in the way that it mo3t naturally 
presents itself to her loving and trusting heart : — 

He hath, my lord, of late, made many tenders 
Of his affection to me. 

And then when Polonius, with his sneers and violence at 
the notion of such a thing as affection, has brow-beaten 
the frightened girl into uttering the timid 

I do not know, my lord, what I should think — 

she regains her courage to add 

My lord, he hath importun'd me with love, 
In honourable fashion : — 

hoping that this assurance of the honourable intentions of 
her lover may give to her father's mind that satisfaction 
which her heart had found in the conviction that Hamlet's 
tenders were really the ' tenders of his affection. 9 But 
when even her additional confirmation — 

And hath given countenance to his speech, my lord, 
With all the vows of heaven : — 

is treated with fresh scorn, followed finally by an express 
charge from her father never henceforth to hold even a 
moment's private conversation with Hamlet, she simply 
replies, 

I shall obey, my lord. 
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How few and slight are the touches of the artist here, and 
yet what a perfect portrait of a perfect woman they present 
us with ! Innocence, simplicity, tenderness, quietness, mo- 
desty, gentleness, patience, self-forgetfulness, trust, affection 
deep though still, and obedience, which knows how to sacri- 
fice the woman's inclinations, hopes, nay love itself, to the 
daughter's duty, though obedience not un sustained nor 
unrewarded, we may be sure, by the sense that, in the 
sacrifice which it thus consummates, love finds in death 
only a truer and purer life; all these, united in, and 
making up, a character which is free from all those 
strongly-marked feature?, those muscular developments, 
which are as much defects in a woman as they are merits 
in a man, — all these we have before us, in Ophelia. 

Act I, Scene 4. — The criticism of Coleridge on this 
and the following scene is too long to extract, too full of 
thought to abridge, and too perfect for any meaner hand 
to presume to imitate it. Commending it to the reader's 
study, I will notice a few other points. In Hamlet's 
speech, just before the entrance of the Ghost, he shows, 
in speaking of the national vice of drunkenness, his love 
of country, and the fineness both of his moral and intellec- 
tual perceptions, which are alike shocked by gross animal 
indulgence. Then he begins to generalize : 

So, oft it chances in particular men, 

That for some vicious mole of nature in them, 

As, in their birth, (wherein they are not guilty, 

Since nature cannot choose his origin,) 

By their o'ergrowth of some complexion, 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason ; 

Or by some habit, that too much o'erleavens 

The form of plausive manners ; that these men, 

Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect ; 

Being nature's livery, or fortune's star, 

Their virtues else (be they as pure as grace, 

As infinite as man may undergo,) 

Shall in the general censure take corruption 
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From that particular fault : The dram of ill 
Doth all the nohle substance of a doubt,* 
To his own scandal. 

Observe how the course of his thoughts and words, which 
was so clear in the former part of his speech, becomes 
obscure when he passes from practical statement and 
remark, to philosophical reasoning. Deeper thoughts, 
and more of them, than can find an adequate and orderly 
expression in words, pour themselves out, just as in moun- 
tainous countries a clear brook will sometimes, by a 
sudden rush of waters from above, change in a few minutes 
into a swollen and turbulent torrent, too large for its 
channel. Observe too how Hamlet's generalizations are 
really drawn from the excessive brooding over his own 
character and circumstances, and only afterwards applied 
to the men and things about him. It is plainly lie himself 
who is the original of this his description of the man in 
whom either nature or circumstances have unduly de- 
veloped some one tendency of the character, to the injury 
of the proper and rational balance and harmony of the 
whole ; and who, in consequence of this one defect for 
which he is not responsible, and should be rather pitied 
than blamed, is looked on with disparagement by the 
world, however excellent all his other qualities may be. 
Coleridge has not noticed how exactly this description 
agrees with his own estimate and explanation of Hamlet's 
character, and the unobserved coincidence is a strong con- 
firmation, if any can be needed, of the true insight of the 
great critic. 

On the entrance of the Ghost — immediately that there 
is something to be done — Hamlet's dreamy abstractedness 
changes into practical energy : he sees at once what is to 

* This it appears is the genuine text: the editors all adopt Stee vena's con- 
jectural emendation " often dout," i. e. often do out, quench. But the old 
text seems to me better : the noble substance is not quenched or destroyed, but 
* soiled,' * o'er- leavened,' * corrupted, and so its proper excellence brought into 
doubt. 
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be done, and does it without hesitation, while the cool- 
headed and practical men are all fear and doubt. 

Act I, Scene 5. — I have already spoken of the Ghost 
at so great length, that I will only observe here how 
thoroughly ghostljr his demeanour and speeches are, 
while yet every word marks the king, the father, and the 
husband, — just noticing the father's love, pride, and com- 
placency, shown in such little phrases as * thy young 
blood,' * thou noble youth,' and the frequent appeals to 
Hamlet by name : the dignity and delicacy of the husband's 
faith and affection, as well as the recognition of the 
reverence due from the son to the mother, displayed in 
the manner in which he speaks of his queen, unworthy as 
she has proved herself to be : and lastly that reliance upon 
the power of conscience which none have but the great 
and good : — 

But, howsoever thou pursu'st this act, 
Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught ; leave her to heaven, 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge, 
To prick and sting her. 

The mind of the man who has seen a ghost, — that is, 
who has brooded over his own thoughts and feelings till 
they have in spectral forms intruded themselves into the 
place of the objects of the actual world, — is in a hazardous 
state. It is tottering and reeling, it sways from side to 
side like a tree in a storm, and each time that it over-passes 
the line of healthful equipoise of the faculties, there is 
reason to apprehend that the still remaining inherent 
elasticity and conservative force may be insufficient to re- 
cover it. Every word and act of Hamlet in this scene, 
from the exit of the Ghost, shows this to be his state. His 
head is, as he says himself, distracted ; his words are * wild 
and hurling;' he tries to relieve his over-strained mind 
by passing from the terrific to the ludicrous, taking out 
his note book to make a memorandum that ( a man may 
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smile and smile, and be a villain, at least in Denmark ; ' 
answering his friends with a falconer's hillo ; and inter- 
rupting the solemnity of swearing secresy with jokes at 
the ' fellow in the cellarage/ and the ' old mole that works 
1 the ground so fast.' "A sort of cunning bravado, 
bordering on the flights of delirium : for you may, perhaps, 
observe that Hamlet's wildness is but half false ; he plays 
that subtle trick of pretending to act only when he is very 
near really being what he acts." I know an instance 
(and probably it is the usual course) in which one of the 
great London physicians who devote themselves to the 
treatment of insanity, was called in to a person whose 
mind was giving way, and one of whose delusions was 
that of seeing spirits, — and his first words to his patient 
were, " You are becoming deranged ; you must make an 
effort to exert your reason and controul your feelings, or 
you will speedily be mad." And this is now Hamlet's 
only chance, if he can still keep the mastery of himself, by 
the force of his strong reason. And that he does keep 
it hereafter, though not without occasional aberrations, 
we must refer to that same aiding influence of religion 
which had already restrained him from suicide,* and 
which now prompts him to sum up the present state of 
things with 

For mine own poor part, 

I will go pray : — 

and which we shall see re-appearing at the last crisis of 
his life. 

Hamlet had, as usual, shown his practical energy in 
taking steps to secure the secresy of his friends : but then 
the matter of revenging his father's death, (the proper 
manner and means of effecting which the Ghost had left 
utterly vague) comes back upon him, and he shrinks from 



* Or that the Everlasting had not nx'd 
His canon 'gainst self-daughter. 
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the task imposed on bim, as all men shrink from the duty 
of remedying any great evil, if they think of the matter 
beyond a certain point : — 

The time is out of joint ; — cursed spite ! 
That ever I was born to set it right ! 



Act II, Scene 1. — It is a proof of the great influence 
of Hamlet upon our minds, that it is long before we see 
either the King or Polonius except with his eyes : for 
probably every reader of this play has found that it was 
not till after repeated study of it that he saw plainly that 
the latter is not the contemptible dotard, nor the other 
the contemptible knave, that Hamlet thinks them, though 
it may be true that one is a great criminal, and the other a 
man with faculties decaying from old age. 

Of this mental decay Polonius gave no indications 
when he appeared before, unless we so account his undue 
suspiciousness of Hamlet's intentions towards his daughter: 
though the clear and rational way in which he presently 
looks back on, and condemns himself for this error, almost 
absolves him from the charge of mental weakness while 
he is pleading guilty to it : — 

I am sorry that with better head and judgment, 

I had not quoted him : I fear'd, he did but trifle, 

And meant to wreck thee ; but, beshrew my jealousy ! 

It seems it is as proper to our age 

To cast beyond ourselves in our opinions, 

As it is common for the younger sort 

To lack discretion. 

But we have less doubtful indications in the first part of 
this scene, in the dialogue with Reynaldo, in which 
Polonius becomes at one time prosy in his words, and at 
another confused in his thoughts; loses suddenly the 
thread of his reasoning by one of those unexpected failures 
of memory, which occur when the mind is breaking up 
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with age ; and makes ridiculous, by his description and 
directions, a method of cunning espionage which he had 
doubtless often employed effectually as an instrument of 
state craft, in those days when his brain used to hunt 
with certainty the trail of policy. The man of the world 
shows itself in the distinction between ' drabbing ' and 
habitual * incontinency,' which the better and more simple 
northern morality of the Danish servant thought alike 
dishonouring: while the love and pride of the father, 
watching so anxiously over the conduct and reputation of 
his son, and so careful that this notable plot should not be 
so conducted as to throw any slur upon the latter, give a 
warm and pleasing tone to the old man's jumble of 
wisdom and folly, morality and worldliness. 

And still more does the kindness of heart which lies at 
the bottom of all his craft, come out in the regrets and 
•elf-reproaches which I hare already noticed, when he 
hears from Ophelia of poor Hamlet's melancholy con- 
dition. What was that condition ? It seems from 
Ophelia's description to have been that of utter despair. 
His mind was unhinged by the vision, which had brought 
him into fearful contact with the mysteries of the in- 
visible world : and it was, at the same time, torn in 
different directions by grief and indignation at his father's 
murder and his mother's shame, and desire of vengeance on 
the guilty author of the evil, alternating with doubts of the 
truth of the ghost's revelations, and conscientious scruples 
as to being guided by its commands. These scruples were 
heightened till they became overpowering, by that shrink- 
ing from action, that thinking what should be done, till 
it becomes impossible to resolve on doing anything, which 
make the peculiarity of Hamlet's character. And then 
the last gleam of comfort for the present, and hope for 
the future, was clouded over by Ophelia's apparent re- 
jection of his love, which he naturally infers from her 
repelling his letters and denying him access to her. 
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Oph. My lord, as I was sewing in my chamber, 
Lord Hamlet, — with his doublet all unhrac'd ; 
No hat upon his head, his stockings foul'd, 
UngarterM, and down-gyved to his ancle ; 
Pale as his shirt ; his knees knocking each other ; 
And with a look so piteous in purport, 
As if he had been loosed out of hell,* 
To speak of horrors, — he comes before me. 

Pol. Mad for thy love? 

Oph. My lord, I do not know ; 

But truly I do fear it. 

Pol. What said he? 

Oph. He took me by the wrist, and held me hard ; 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm ; 
And, with his other hand thus, o'er his brow, 
He falls to such perusal of my face, 
As he would draw it. Long stay'd he so ; 
At last, — a little shaking of mine arm, 
And thrice his head thus waving up and down, — 
He rais'd a sigh so piteous and profound, 
That it did seem to shatter all his bulk, 
And end his being : That done, he lets me go : 
And, with his head over his shoulder turn'd, 
He seem'd to find his way without his eyes ; 
For out o* doors he went without their help, 
And, to the last, bended their light on me. 

Act II, Scene 2. — The King's first speech informs us 
that Hamlet's distraction of manner, and accompanying 
slovenliness of dress, — the latter the natural consequence 
of excessive brooding upon his own thoughts — have been 
known and apparent to him and to others, as well as to 
Ophelia. The great courtesy with which both King and 
Queen treat Rosencrantz and Guildenstern lessen their 
own sense, and perhaps ours, of the baseness with which 
these frivolous young courtiers enter by degrees into the 
king's plots against their old schoolfellow. The difference 

* The reader may remember a scene in " Sin tram and his companions," in 
which Sintram, after an interview with the Little Master, finds, on returning to 
the Castle, that Sir Folko and Gabrielle look on him with horror : and, on 
casting his eyes on a polished afcteld, he sees, with no less horror, that his 
appearance frightfully resembles that of the Little Master. So Hamlet reflects 
the Ghost. 

E 
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of the motives of the King and Queen in the scheming 
which they now begin together, is apparent from the 
first : the conscience of both is uneasy, but the one thinks 
of watching and securing himself against a dangerous 
rival and minister of justice, — the other of restoring the 
happiness of a beloved son. 

The decay of Polonius's mind now becomes still more 
plain, when he brings the King his report of Ophelia's 
story, and makes great efforts to sustain bis old reputation 
as a statesman and counsellor. But here I may quote 
Dr. Johnson's "just, judicious, and masterly delineation of 
the character of Polonius," as it has been well called. 
" Polonius is a man bred in courts, exercised in 
business, stored with observation, confident in his know- 
ledge, proud of his eloquence, and declining into dotage. 
His mode of oratory is truly represented as designed to 
indicate the practice of those times, of prefaces that made 
no introduction, and of method that embarrassed rather 
than explained. This part of his character is accidental, 
the rest is natural. Such a man is positive and confident, 
because he knows that his mind was once strong, and 
knows not that it has become weak. Such a man excels 
in general principles, but fails in the particular applica- 
tion. He is knowing in retrospect, and ignorant in fore- 
sight. While he depends upon bis memory, and can 
draw from his repositories of knowledge, he utters weighty 
sentences, and gives useful counsel ; but as the mind in 
its enfeebled state cannot be kept long busy and intent, 
the old man is subject to sudden dereliction of his 
faculties, he loses the order of his ideas, and entangles 
himself in his own thoughts, till he recovers the leading 
principle, and falls again into bis former train. This idea 
of dotage encroaching upon wisdom, will solve all the 
phenomena of the character of Polonius." It is the man 
of active, hard-working, and so, at last, over-worked, 
intellect, or else the man of originally small and weak 
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mind, that sinks into dotage, if he live long enough. 
Meditation does not wear out the mind, and we often see 
the intellectual vision of the contemplative sage grow 
clearer and more powerful in old age. 

But look where sadly the poor wretch comes reading : — 

The development of Hamlet's character is so rapid, 
that it cannot be considered as the mere ordinary opening 
out of the story and action of the play. The successive 
appearances of Hamlet on the stage are not (as in the 
case of other characters) merely the successive pages in a 
book in which we read what has been written there long 
before ; but the enormously quick growth, before our very 
eyes, of a plant subjected to the forcing action of tropical 
rain and sun. In all Shakspeare's variety of characters, 
there is none in which he has chosen to draw the man of 
genius so purely and adequately as in Hamlet : in Hamlet 
we see genius in itself, and not as it appears when its 
possessor is employing it in the accomplishment of some 
outward end ; and this genius bursts forth with a sudden 
and prodigious expansion, into the regions of the pure 
intellect, as soon as its quiet course through its previous 
channel of the ordinary life of a brave, refined, and 
noble-minded prince-royal, was violently stopt up by the 
circumstances with which we are familiar. Hamlet now 
shows himself in that character which is properly — though 
not according to the popular appropriation of the word — 
called sceptical. Partly because he is cut off from all legi- 
timate practical outlet for his intellectual energies, partly 
from the instinctive desire to turn away from the harrowing 
contemplation of himself and his circumstances, he puts 
himself into the attitude of a bystander, and looker-on, 
(**«rriicoc) in the midst of the bustling world around him. 
And like other such sceptics, he finds it more and more 
difficult to act, as his knowledge becomes more compre- 
hensive and circular, — to take a part in the affairs of a 

e2 
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worldof which he seems to see the whole : and like them 
too he throws a satirical tone into his observations on 
men, who, however inferior to him in intellect, are always 
reminding him that he is dreaming while they are 
acting. Leaving to others to decide on the weight of 
Warburton's suggestion* that it is Juvenal's Satires which 
Hamlet now comes reading, I would call attention to the 
fact that he is reading, and, as he says, a satirist, and 
that this is his resource when he has 'lost all his mirth, 
and foregone all custom of exercises/ In this scene, and 
throughout the subsequent prose dialogues, Hamlet shows 
this satirical turn when there is fitting opportunity, and 
though he is of too generous a disposition to carry it to 
excess, it is always stinging from its general truth, though 
the particular application (as in his bitter speeches to 
Ophelia) may be purposely extravagant and misplaced. 
But still more striking than his satire, are his sound 
knowledge and weighty judgment upon every subject that 
comes before him. Men, manners, morals, poetry, 
philosophy, the drama and the stage, life, death, are 
handled by him in his several dialogues with the courtiers 
and the players, with Polonius and Ophelia, and with 
Horatio in the church-yard, in that easy yet masterly 
style, and illustrated with that rich exuberance, yet severe 
accuracy of imagery, thought, wit, and words, which ever 
mark the man of genius, properly so called. Let us take 
an instance, in which I would especially call the reader's 
attention to the exact propriety in the choice of every 
word. Each is the very word, for which it would be 
quite impossible to substitute any other. 

I have of late, (but wherefore, I know not) lost all my mirth, fore- 
gone all custom of exercises ; and, indeed, it goes so heavily with my 

* The question of Shakspeare's scholarship has much light thrown upon it 
hy Coleridge, in his observations on Love's Labours Lost; and not the less 
because he has not noticed how probably Biron's speech against study, in the 
first scene of the play, gives the arguments by which the youthful Shakspeare 
would console himself for not possessing, and satisfy himself not to try to 
acquire, the accurate classical learning of such men as Ben Jonson, now that 
he had passed the proper age and opportunity for such school-studies. 
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disposition, that this goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a steril 
promontory ; this most excellent canopy, the air, look you, — this brave 
o'erhanging— this majestical roof fretted with golden fire, why it 
appears no other thing to me, than a foul and pestilent congregation 
of vapours. What a piece of work is a man ! How noble in reason ! 
how infinite in faculty ! in form and moving, how express and ad- 
mirable ! in action, how like an angel ! in apprehension, how like a 
god ! the beauty of the world, the paragon of animals ! And yet, 
to me, what is this quintessence of dust ? Man delights not me, — no, 
nor woman neither ; though, by your smiling, you seem to say so. 

This speech, like all others of the same kind throughout 
the rest of the play, is in prose. That the inferior inter- 
locutors in the dialogue speak in prose also, is of course 
sufficiently explained by the natural tendency of every 
man to carry on a conversation in the tone which the chief 
speaker gives it, as well as by the necessity of such a 
harmony being maintained in the construction of the 
scenes, considered as parts of a Poem, or work of Art. 
But why Hamlet himself speaks prose is explained by 
comparing his prose with his verse speeches. We then 
find that he always returns to verse as the language 
of his practical life, whether in relation to feeling or to 
action; whereas, while he speaks prose, he is uttering 
the thoughts of the bystander, and looker-on, contem- 
plating, or aiming at contemplating, the world, with the 
cold passionless eye of the intellect. I say aiming at con- 
templating, for Hamlet is too young and ardent, and his 
griefs are too fresh, for his scepticism to become the real 
habit of his soul ; and accordingly we see a bitter self- 
consciousness working up through it at every moment. 
Still, in as far as it is the looking on of a spectator, and 
not the participation of an actor, it is passionless, at least 
in form, — the reading out of a book, rather than the 
utterance of living speech. And the use of prose to mark 
this distinction may be illustrated further, by noticing the 
instinctive feeling we have of the propriety of the tran- 
sition, when in this, or any other of Shakspeare's plays, in 
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the middle of a conversation in verse, a letter comes in, 
and is read, in prose. 

Two observations of Coleridge may be given as equally 
applicable to this scene, and those that follow : — " It is to 
Hamlet that Polonius is, and is meant to be, contempt- 
ible, because in inwardness and uncontrollable activity of 
movement, Hamlet's mind is the logical contrary to that 
of Polonius; and besides, as I have observed before, 
Hamlet dislikes the man as false to his true allegiance in 
the matter of the succession to the crown." — " To have kept 
Hamlet's love for Ophelia before the audience in any 
direct form, would have made a breach in the unity of the 
interest ; — but yet, to the thoughtful reader, it is suggested 
by his spite to poor Polonius, whom he cannot let rest." 

If there is something of wilfulness — notwithstanding 
the force of the above reasons — in Hamlet's disposition 
towards the father of the woman he loves, how admirable 
is his demeanor towards Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 
His pleasure at seeing his old schoolfellows again is un- 
affected, and his welcome hearty : — 

My excellent good friends f How dost thou, Guildenstern ? Ah, 
Rosencrantz P Good lads, how do ye both ? 

And the first tendency of his heart is to seek for their 
friendship and sympathy, in his griefs, which he begins to 
hint at by telling them that Denmark is a prison, and 
that he is harassed by bad dreams. But all this is 
speedily cut short by the discovery, which many a 
thoughtful and warmhearted man has to make, when he 
meets an old schoolfellow after the lapse of years, — which 
Cowper made when he came across his Westminster 
friend, Thurlow, in after life— that all old boyish sympa- 
thies and affections are dead, and that nothing of the boy 
survives in the man. He looked for two men whom he 
could love ; he finds two heartless coxcombs, with as little 
head as heart, and it only remains to treat them as they 
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themselves afterwards report that he did, ' most like a 
gentleman/ 

Let us turn to the Players, and to 

The rugged Pyrrhus, — he whose sable arms, 
Black as his purpose, did the night resemble 
When he lay couched in the ominous horse. 

" This admirable substitution," says Coleridge, u of the 
epic for the dramatic, giving such a reality to the impas- 
sioned dramatic diction of Shakspeare's own dialogue, and 
authorized too by the actual style of the tragedies before 
his time, (Porrex and Ferrex, Titus Andronicus, &c.) is 
well worthy of notice. The fancy that a burlesque was 
intended, sinks below criticism : the lines, as epic narra- 
tive, are superb. In the thoughts, and even in the sepa- 
rate parts of the diction, this description is highly poetical : 
in truth, taken by itself, this is its fault, that it is too 
poetical! — the language of lyric vehemence and epic 
pomp, and not of the drama. But if Shakspeare had 
made the diction truly dramatic, where would have been 
the contrast between Hamlet and the play in Hamlet ! " 
In corroboration of this criticism, (in which perhaps 
we have an instance of that intuitive power, which 
Coleridge possessed so remarkably, of anticipating a priori 
the evidence of facts which he happened to be unaware 
of,) it is worth while" to notice the Play by Marlowe and 
Nash, with the title of the Tragedie of Dido, Queen of 
Carthage, published in 1594, which Steevens discovered, 
and has given an extract from. This extract is (in 
Hamlet's words) " Eneas' tale to Dido; and thereabout 
of it especially, where he speaks of Priam's slaughter ; — " 
and though there is not a line, hardly a thought of it, the 
same as the passage which the player recites, and which 
is of course Shakspeare's own, still the style is so like, 
that the audience would probably have been reminded 
of Marlowe's play, and so have experienced the sen- 
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sation of hearing real men quoting a real play ; nay, if 
they retained only a general recollection of the original, 
might have supposed that the quotation was actually from 
Marlowe's " Tragedie of Dido, Queen of Carthage." The 
first and last lines of Steevens's extract, give a sufficient 
notion of it : — 

At last came Pirrhus fell, and full of ire, 

His harnesse dropping bloud ; and on his speare, 

The mangled head of Priam's yongest sonne ; 

And after him his band of Mirmidons, 

With balles of wildfire in their murdering pawes, 

Which made the funerall flame that burnt faire Troy ; 

AH which hem'd me about, crying, this is he. 

• * * * 

Jove's marble statue 'gan to bend the brow, 

As lothing Pirrhus for this wicked act; 

Yet he undaunted tooke his father's flagge, 

And dipt it in the old king's chill cold bloud, 

And then in triumph ran into the streetes, 

Through which he could not pass for slaughtered men : 

So leaning on his sword, he stood stone still, 

Viewing the fire werewith rich Ilion burnt. 

If we see here anything of " Marlowe's mighty line/' we 
see still more that Shakspeare could truly " far outshine 99 
it, as easily when he imitated Marlowe's style, as when he 
wrote in his own. 

The soliloquy of Hamlet, which closes this Act, again 
brings before us the other — I can hardly call it the prac- 
tical—side of his character, with its " everlasting brood- 
ings and superfluous activities,'* its " mistaking the seeing 
his chains for the breaking them," and its bitter and 
exaggerated self-reproaches. " The self-delusion common 
to this state of mind is finely exemplified in the character 
which Hamlet gives of himself : — 

It cannot be, 
But I am pigeon-liver'd, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter," 
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And the device of the play shows at once his ready wit 
and versatile talents, and his conscientiousness in resolving 
to test the truth of the Ghost's story before he acts upon 
it: — though it must not be overlooked that Hamlet wil- 
lingly makes these conscientious scruples an excuse for 
delaying to act. 



Act III, Scene 1 . — The scene opens with a dialogue 
which is as perfect in its kind, as it is unpretending. 
Here, as everywhere in Shakspeare's dialogue, we may 
notice the easy natural way in which each person's words 
suit exactly his or her character, and yet come so simply 
and naturally that we do not stop to think about' their 
appropriateness, any more than we should do on a like 
occasion in real life : — the well-bred manners of the 
courtiers disguising their shallowness ; the womanly and 
motherly feeling of the Queen, and her matronly freedom, 
contrasted with the maidenly modesty and submissiveness 
of Ophelia ; the formal politeness, and formal moralizing 
of Polonius ; the quiet enquiries and directions of the 
King about Hamlet, concealing the deep anxiety of past 
and purposed guilt; and then the conscience-stricken 
admission of that guilt, which shows him to be not quite 
reprobate, a wicked man, not a devil : — all are in exact 
keeping with what we know before of the persons ; and at 
the same lime our acquaintance with them is increased, 
our knowledge of them goes forward, and not merely in a 
circle, while the action of the piece proceeds. 

Enter Hamlet. 
Ham. To be, or not to be, that is the question : 

Whether 't is nobler in the mind, to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing, end them?— To die,— to sleep,— 

No more ; and, by a sleep, to say we end 

The heart-ach, and the thousand natural shocks 
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That flesh is heir to, — 'tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wish'd. To die,-— to sleep ; — 

To sleep ! perchance to dream ; — aye, there 's the rub ; 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause : there 's the respect, 

That makes calamity of so long life : 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 

The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 

The pangs of dispriz'd love, the law's delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin ? who would these fardels bear, 

To groan* and sweat under a weary life ; 

But that the dread of something after death, 

The undiscover'd country, from whose bourn 

No traveller returns, f puzzles the will ; 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought ; 

And enterprizes of great pith and moment, 

With this regard, their currents turn away, 

And lose the name of action. 

44 This speech is of absolutely universal interest, and yet 
to which of all Shakspeare's characters could it have 
been appropriately given, but to Hamlet? For Jaques it 
would have been too deep, and for Iago too habitual a com- 



* The original is grunt: "this is undoubtedly the true reading/* says 
Dr. Johnson, "but can scarcely be borne by modern ears." And Steevens 
adds, " the change made by the editors [to groan'] is supported by the following 
line in Julius Ctesar, Act IV, Scene 1, 

To groan and sweat under the business." 
And I incline to think that the emendation may be classed with the universal 
modernizing of the spelling, (for is it in truth much more?) and properly 
adopted. Is not the over-delicacy to be found in retaining the word because 
Shakspeare wrote it, though it is now so exclusively applied to pigs, that the 
man least in the bad habit of allowing foolish associations with words to 
intrude into his serious thoughts, may feel the retention of this word mar his 
enjoyment of the passage in which it stands? At least, if it should be 
retained in the text of Shakspeare's Works, it is not fit for the stage, for 
reading, or for quotation on an occasion like this. 

+ A confirmation of my view of the Ghost. 
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munion with the heart ; which in every man belongs, or 
ought to belong, to all mankind/' Hamlet had decided 
against suicide because it was against the laws of God : he 
here investigates it as a question of moral philosophy, for 
which his growing habit of speculativeness makes him 
more disposed and better qualified than before. And he 
finds that it is the fear of unknown consequences in the 
state of existence which will come after death, that pre- 
vents men from resorting to this remedy against the great 
evils of life, such as those he enumerates, and which we 
may see are generalized from his own circumstances: — 
generalized from the wrongs, the hatred, and the contumely 
(which, however disguised, cannot escape Hamlet's keen 
eye) of his uncle : from the impossibility of getting redress 
from the law against so powerful an oppressor : from the 
belief that Ophelia undervalues his love, — a natural in- 
ference with his desponding disposition, from her having 
denied him access to her and refused to take his letters, 
though we know how to construe her conduct otherwise: 
from the insolence, covert it may be, yet not the less felt, 
aud even exaggerated, by one of Hamlet's proud and 
sensitive disposition, which already marked the demean- 
our of the courtiers, now that his uncle had not only 
pushed him aside from the throne, but was beginning 
to show his dislike to him, and which is presently ex- 
hibited openly enough by Bosencrantz and Guildenstern. 

This fear of invisible, unknown, and — not material but — 
moral and spiritual consequences, is what men commonly 
call the dread of responsibility. How often do we hear 
men refuse to be parties to some one of the weightier 
affairs of human life, — to the contracting of a marriage, 
the guardianship of a child, the choice of a profession, 
or any other of those critical events which colour our 
whole after-existence — alleging that they will not take 
on themselves the responsibility. Responsibility to whom 
or to what? If the question be thoroughly sifted, we 
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shall find no practical answer but — " to God, and to Gods 
law :" but the man who does plainly ask the question of 
his own heart, and deliberately give it this answer, does 
necessarily, in so doing, discover that the responsibility of 
not acting may be just as great as that of acting, and that 
he is bound to ask, and to find Out too, which of the two 
is his duty in the particular case, and to do that. But 
the greater number of men in whom this dread of respon- 
sibility is awakened, do not thus push the difficulty into 
clear light They leave it in its obscurity and inde- 
finiteness, and vagueness : they feel that there somehow is 
such a thing as responsibility, but though they cannot get 
rid of the unpleasant fact, they shrink from investigating 
its nature, and try and avoid whatever may remind them 
of its existence. 'Thus,' says Hamlet, 'conscience/ 
which is this sense of moral responsibility, c does make 
cowards of us all.' There are men whom conscience 
makes brave, because they go to their daily duty as they 
do to their daily work, as a thing simply to be done, and 
not reasoned about:— like the regiment which, in some 
critical moment at Waterloo, the Duke of Wellington 
was encouraging to stand firm, when they replied, " Never 
fear, sir, we know our duty." And there are men whom 
conscience makes brave, because they have passed beyond 
the region of reasonings and doubtings, and found a firm 
footing in religious faith. But in the intermediate state 
of mind in which Hamlet is, and which he describes so 
powerfully, it is universally true that conscience makes 
men cowards. And then Hamlet finds, in this solution 
of the question of suicide, the key to the tendency to 
dilatoriness and hesitation, when momentous action is 
demanded, in every other case. It is because the more 
fully the circumstances are ascertained, and the more 
carefully they are weighed, the more difficult does it 
become to strike the balance aright, and to decide what 
ought to be done : so much may be said on both sides, so 
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many reasons lead us to think each course the right, and 
consequently each the wrong one, that we are paralysed. 
It is impossible to act at all under such a weight of re- 
sponsibility : — 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought ; 
And enterprizes of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn away, 
And lose the name of action. 

In this speech we have the climax of Hamlet's medi- 
tative phase of character : he has now carried it as high 
as it can go ,and in this its full and final development its 
nature has become clear, not only to us but to himself. 
He has at last got the clue to his own state of mind, or 
rather to his whole being, and in due time we shall see 
how he follows it out. Let us now turn to Ophelia, 
and observe how gracefully and naturally the current of 
Hamlet's thoughts and words flows into the new direction, 
which her sudden appearance before him gives to them. 
Though he says but few words, they seem impressed with 
that momentum of his previous mental activity, which 
Coleridge has so ably criticised on the occasion of his 
first address to the Ghost. Observe the gentlemanly — 
I might say, knightly— courtesy, of his * I humbly thank 
you ;' and the melancholy * well, well, well,' which 
completes his reply to the lady's enquiry after his health, 
and which, by the repetition and by the pauses necessary 
to make the three syllables fill the place of five, is shown 
to speak anything but his real feeling. His first address, 
like his feelings, had been most gentle and loving ; but 
when Ophelia proceeds to offer to re-deliver his remem- 
brances, he answers, in that wayward, irritable tone, which 
we have noticed before — 

No, no. I never gave you aught. 
And then the dialogue goes on : — 
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Oph. My honour'd lord, I know right well you did, 

And, with them, words of so sweet breath composed 
As made the things more rich : their perfume lost, 
Take these, again ; for to the noble mind, 
Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind. 
There, my lord. 

Ham. Ha, ha! are you honest? 

Oph. My lord ? 

Ham. Are you fair ? 

Ophelia begins with expressing her own thoughts and 
feelings about her lover's gifts, and though she would in 
any case have obeyed her father's will, she supposes 
that now she has only to make the effort of giving Hamlet 
a momentary pain: for the Queen had just told her, 
that if this stratagem succeeded in making Hamlet avow 
his love, that love would be approved and encouraged by 
them all. Yet she is too simple and innocent to play an 
actor's part well ; and her words become so constrained 
and unnatural, with their formal Polonius-like moral 
antithesis and jingle, that we cannot but suspect that he 
dictated them, as well as prescribed her conduct on the 
occasion. " Here it is evident that the penetrating Hamlet 
perceives, from the strange and forced manner of Ophelia, 
that the sweet girl was not acting a part of her own, but 
was a decoy ; and his after speeches are not so much 
directed to her, as to the listeners and spies. Such a 
discovery in a mood so anxious and irritable accounts for 
a certain harshness in him ; — and yet a wild up-working 
of love, sporting with opposites in a wilful self- tormenting 
strain of irouy, is perceptible throughout. ' I did love 
you once :' — * I loved you not :' — and more particularly in 
his enumeration of the faults of the sex from which Ophelia 
is so free, that the mere freedom therefrom constitutes her 
character. Note Shakspeare's charm of composing the 
female character by the absence of characters, that is, 
marks and outjuttings." When Hamlet, in his first 
surprise at Ophelia's strange speech asks, 'Are you 
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honest ? ' he probably means * Are you sincere in what 
you say.' But instantly divining the plot he gives a 
wild, mad tone to the question, by following it imme- 
diately with ' Are you fair?* That Hamlet loves Ophelia 
constantly and steadily from first to last — never abandon- 
ing his love, either from caprice, or any notion of having 
an incompatible duty — can only be doubted from a mis- 
apprehension of his character, and of his conduct in this 
and other scenes. Ophelia herself does not doubt it ; she 
has not this thought to embitter her grief more deeply, 
when she exclaims — in that soliloquy which Coleridge 
justly calls " the perfection of love — so exquisitely un- 
selfish "— 

0, what a noble mind is here o'erthrown t 

The courtier's, soldier's, scholar's, eye, tongue, sword : 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 

The observed of all observers ! quite, quite down ! 

And I, of ladies most deject and wretched, 

That suck'd the honey of his music vows, 

Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 

Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh ; 

That unmatched form and feature of blows youth, 

Blasted with ecstasy : 0, woe is me ! 

To have seen what I have seen, see what I see ! 

I have endeavoured already to point out that we can 
neither assert that Hamlet is mad nor that his mind is 
perfectly healthy : much confusion and misapprehension 
about the character of Hamlet have arisen from thus at- 
tempting an impossible simplification of what is most 
complex. There are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in the philosophy of the small critic 
who thinks he has only to rule two columns, with " mad 99 
at the top of one, and " sane " at the top of the other, 
and then put the name of Hamlet in one of the two. 
Hamlet, like all real men, and especially men such as 
he, has a character made up of many elements, ramifying 
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themselves in many directions, some being healthy and 
some diseased, and intertwined now in harmony, now in 
contradiction, with each other. And accordingly it pre- 
sents different aspects to different observers, who look 
from opposite points of view, though each with consider- 
able qualifications for judging rightly. We have just 
seen the view taken by Ophelia, whose deep love, and 
woman's tact and sentiment, can best appreciate the finer 
and more delicate features of Hamlet's character, though 
she perhaps exaggerates the extent of the untuning of 
his reason, from the influence of her own fears and of her 
father's declaration that he had gone mad. The shrewd, 
clear-headed king, with his wits sharpened by anxiety, con- 
siders the question from the side of its practical bearing on 
his own interests, and sees that as far as these are con- 
cerned, Hamlet is not mad, but most dangerously sane : — 

King Love ! his affections do not that way tend ; 

Nor what he spake, though it lack'd form a little, 
Was not like madness. There 's something in his soul, 
O'er which his melancholy sits on brood ; 
And I do doubt, the hatch, and the disclose, 
Will be some danger. 

This is the common sense view of the case, true as far as 
it goes, though not the whole truth. The king then shows 
his usual cool, crafty character, in the plan which he 
resolves on of sending Hamlet at once to England; in 
concealing the secret purpose of this, under the natural, 
sensible, reason : — 

Haply the seas, and countries different, 
With variable objects, shall expel 
This something-settled matter in his heart ; 
Whereon his brains still beating, puts him thus 
From fashion of himself : — 

and in making the unsuspecting Polonius a party to the 
scheme, by craftily asking his opinion : — 

What think you on 't ? 

Pol It shall do well. 
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Act III, Scene 2. — Coleridge calls the dialogue of 
Hamlet with the players, " one of the happiest instances 
of Shakspeare's power of diversifying the scene while 
he is carrying on the plot." And the incidents through- 
out this play are so many, that Dr. Johnson has said* 
(with a kind of truth which only makes us feel more the 
bathos of the assertion, when put forward as an adequate 
exposition of the idea of the play,) that " if the dramas of 
Shakspeare were to be characterized, each by the par- 
ticular excellence which distinguishes it from the rest, we 
must allow to the tragedy of Hamlet the praise of variety. 
The incidents are so numerous that the argument of the 
play would make a long tale." Indeed the play is so 
long, that no modern actors and audience have patience 
to go through it uncurtailed. Steevens says, it would 
take almost five hours to represent it as it is printed. 
But these things, as our great critic has elsewhere inci- 
dentally observed, are not accidents or oversights of the 
poet's work, but the results of his consummate art. " The 
over-meditative Hamlet, ever at last determined by 
accident, or by a fit of passion,'' allows himself to be the 
sport of circumstances, and therefore it is that they 
crowd round him in such variety ; he exerts no mastery of 
will over them, and therefore it is that they linger about 
him, and he among them, while the action of the piece 
delays, 

And, like a wounded snake, draws its slow length along. 

Hamlet's description of Horatio's character, is now fitly 
introduced, because we now first learn that he had made 
him his confidant, and are thus satisfied of the propriety 
of the confidence. The love, respect, and sincere admi- 
ration without flattery, of Hamlet's address, and the 
modest demeanour of Horatio, have a singular calm about 
them. We feel the quiet influence of Horatio's presence 
in the scene. Horatio is the very model of the friend of 

F 
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a great and good prince. There ia a modest, even 
humble, recognition of his inferiority in rank, united with 
a sense of his equality as a man and a friend, which 
commands our instant respect : and we always see in him 
that calm, well-disciplined temper, which Hamlet so 
admires, and which, by its contrast to Hamlet's own im- 
petuous disposition, supplies (as some contrast always is 
required to do) the bond of their mutual friendship. 

The introduction of the Interlude (here as in other 
plays,) heightens our feeling of the main Play being a 
real action of men and women, while the rhyme, &c, and 
the whole structure of the Interlude, distinguish it from 
the real dialogue, in a way corresponding with that 
which has been pointed out in reference to the player's 
recital of the speech of iEneas. Of one part of that 
dialogue it seems desirable to say something. Steevens 
and others have observed, what almost every page of 
Beaumont and Fletcher makes certain enough, that the 
style in which Hamlet talks to Ophelia, represents the 
manners of the young, and fashionable, and no doubt we 
may add the virtuous, in Shakspeare's day : and though 
they would not be thought quite seemly by a French or 
Italian gentleman of our own time, they certainly would 
not appear to him, nor to those who heard him, so in- 
tolerably offensive, as to our present English taste and 
feeling. Coleridge has somewhere observed with great 
truth, that in considering such questions, we must dis- 
tinguish between morality which is always one and the 
same, and manners which vary in every age and country : 
and he has said again, — " there is a state of manners con- 
ceivably so pure, that the language of Hamlet at Ophelia's 
feet might be a harmless rallying, or playful teasing, of 

a shame that would exist in Paradise Shakspeare's 

grossness — that which is really so, independently of the 
increase in modern times of vicious associations with 
things indifferent, — is the mere generalities of sex, 
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mere words for the most part, seldom or never distinct 
images, all head-work, and fancy drolleries; there is no 
sensation supposed in the speaker." This may all be true ; 
and probably we might add, that Hamlet's unhinged, and 
now over-excited, state of mind, and his habitual dis- 
position to talk and not act, instinctively licensing him 
to talk now without the least notion of its being more 
than talk, give something characteristic to the language. 
Still, after all arguments, it cannot be denied, that in fact 
this part of the scene is disgusting to the taste of every 
one in the present day ; and I am compelled to come to 
the conclusion that Shakspeare here wrote for his own 
age, and not " for all time." But this can only be said 
of Hamlet's share in the dialogue, which, like a foil, 
shows off the entire purity, modesty, and delicacy, of 
Ophelia. She, in all times, will continue to be a perfect 
model of maidenhood : — no standard of womanly virtue 
will ever be too refined for her to bear its test. 

On the king making his guilt manifest by the way in 
which he breaks up the play at the moment of its repre- 
senting the murder, Hamlet, left alone with Horatio, 
shows his excited spirits by singing scraps of songs, 
talking in an abrupt, excited way, and calling for music. 
And in this mood he sneers more openly at Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, and at what they say of the king, than 
he has done before. They, on their part provoke him 
more, because they have discovered something of the 
king's real feeling towards him. Guildenstern, who is the 
chief speaker, seems influenced by the desire to pay court 
to the king, and to soothe his own sense of inferiority to 
Hamlet, by treating him in a haughty, over-bearing manner, 
while this desire contends with his fear of Hamlet person- 
ally, and his doubt exactly how far the king's dislike goes, 
and may be echoed by a good courtier. Coleridge says, 
that when in answer to Bosencrantz's ' My lord, you 
once did love me,' Hamlet replies, 'So I do still, by 

p2 
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these pickers and stealers,' he lays an emphasis on ' so; 9 
and that Shakspeare's meaning is — ' Loved you ? Hum ! 
so I do still, &c.' There has been no change in my 
opinion : I think as ill of you as I did. " Else," he adds, 
" Hamlet tells an ignoble falsehood, and a useless one, 
as the last speech to Guildenstern — 'Why, look you 
now/ &c. proves." But there can be no doubt that 
Hamlet did love them once, for he received them on the 
former occasion with the warmth of sincere affection, 
reminding them of the rights of their mutual fellowship, 
the consonancy of their youth, and the obligation of their 
ever preserved love. He was indeed, instantly after, 
roused to suspicion that no such friendly feelings survived 
on their side, but that they had devoted themselves to 
the king's service against him ; and his bitterness in the 
present scene, as well as the fact (which we learn after- 
wards) that he had got information of the plan of sending 
him to England, indicate that he had been sharply 
watching the designs of the court, and that he must 
therefore have had abundant confirmation of that sus- 
picion. But " the last speech to Guildenstern," was 
made after some fresh indication that they were acting as 
spies, as is evident (though the critics are not agreed as 
to the precise movements which draw his attention) from 
Hamlet's angry demand — * Why do you go about to 
recover the wind of me, as if you would drive me into a 
toil ? ' And therefore I should rather say, that in — ' So 
I do still, by these pickers and stealers/ the last gleam 
of Hamlet's old regard for his schoolfellows shines for a 
moment ; but it fades again instantly, and he ends with 
the jesting allusion to the catechism — intended to avow, 
rather than to conceal, his feeling that he is using 
his tongue in a way forbidden as much as picking and 
stealing are to his hands. Though the occasion is more 
serious, the contradiction is much like that which nine 
men out of ten find themselves guilty of, without the 
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least intention of hypocrisy, when they pay a morning 
visit to a common acquaintance, and express their pleasure 
at seeing the person whom they had the moment before 
hoped to find not at home. Each is the real feeling at 
the moment, because each is a mere transient impulse. 
It seems worth while to say so much in connection with 
these subordinate characters, because it is necessary to a 
just appreciation of Hamlet's after conduct, to notice the 
way in which the growing evidence of their worthlessness 
and malevolence prepares him to take, without remorse, 
the strong step of sacrificing their lives to save his own. 

Act III, Scene 3. — It gives a new and deeper interest 
to Hamlet's device of the Play, that it has not only dis- 
covered the King's guilt, but that it has awakened his 
conscience, and given him a last call to repentance. In 
the King's soliloquy in the next scene, before he kneels 
down to pray, the metaphysical, moral, and Christian 
philosophy, are equally deep and true. First, the con- 
demnation of conscience passing the sentence of God's 
law on the criminal : — 

0, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven ; 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon % 
A brother's murder I 

Then the subsequent despair, from the consciousness of 
that awful truth, that the will, when once enslaved by 
sin, vainly desires to regain its freedom ; and that the 
inclinations of that earthly nature which first suggested 
the sin for its own gratification, and now would but too 
gladly be freed from its share in the stings of conscience, 
are become as powerless for good, as they once were 
mighty for evil : — 

Pray can I not, 
Though inclination be as sharp as will ; 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent ; 
And like a man to double business bound, 
I stand in pause where I shall first begin, 
And both neglect : — 
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in which last lines we may further observe the meta- 
physical accuracy not only of the distinction between 
inclination and will, but also of the illustration of that 
moral state in which the will, being enslaved, has lost its 
self-originating, willing, power. — Then follows the com- 
forting recollection of the infmiteness of divine mercy, 
and that one very purpose for which prayer is appointed, 
is to obtain that mercy for past guilt : — 

What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother's blood I 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens, 
To wash it white as snow 1 Whereto serves mercy, 
But to confront the visage of offence ? 
And what 's in prayer, but this two-fold force, — 
To be forestalled, ere we come to fall, 
Or pardon'd, being down ? Then I'll look up ; 
My fault is past. 

But again the consciousness returns that his guilt has 
become his master, and that its chain cannot be broken : 
for he feels that it is a chain, though a golden one, and 
one which his now slavish nature hugs, because it is 
made 

Of those effects for which he did this murder, 
His crown, his own ambition, and his queen. 

And to this consciousness of the loss of free-will, follows 
again the sense of responsibility to a Law and Judge that 
no gold can bribe, and no arts deceive : — 

In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence's gilded hand may shove by justice ; 
And oft 't is seen, the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law : but 't is not so above : 
There is no shuffling, there the action lies 
In his true nature ; and we ourselves compelled, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence. 

We often talk of nature as a chain of causes and effects ; 
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and we use the expression in its deepest sense, and have 
the clearest illustration of it, in this its moral aspect; in 
which we see the causes and effects of crime (which is the 
submission to the evil inclinations of nature) forming an 
endless succession of links, each indissolubly knit into 
that which precedes and that which follows, and the 
whole binding down that human will which ought to 
possess a godlike freedom, and power to originate its own 
acts at every moment. If the guilty King could only take 
the first step, he feels that every other would be easy, but 
to take that first is impossible : he tries every link of the 
chain, one after another, but each is too fast to the rest, 
to be broken : the possibility of loosening any one, 
depends on the possibility of previously loosening that 
which goes before : — 

Try what repentance can : What can it not ? 
Yet what can it, when one cannot repent I 

As it has been said, " pardon is promised as the conse- 
quence of repentance, but is repentance promised as the 
consequence of sin ? " 

Thus the whole soliloquy of the King shows him going 
backwards and forwards, to this side and to that, vainly 
seeking deliverance : — 

wretched state ! bosom, black as death ! 
limed soul, that struggling to be free, 
Art more engaged ! 

" But the final 4 all may be well ! ' is remarkable ; — the 
degree of merit attributed by the self-flattering soul to its 
own struggle, though baffled, and to the indefinite half- 
promise, half-command, to persevere in religious duties. 
The solution is in the divine medium of the Christiau 
doctrine of expiation : — not what you have done, but what 
you are, must determine." 

Hamlet enters, and sees that now he 4 might do it pat;' 
but only the coward or the assassin would willingly kill a 
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sleeping, or a praying man ; and when to this instinctive 
feeling are united Hamlet's undoubted reluctance to shed 
his uncle's blood, even as the just avenger of his father's 
murder, and his habitual disposition to procrastinate, and 
put off action of every kind, these motives are enough to 
stay his hand for the present. And to excuse his pro- 
crastination to himself, and also to gratify that inclination 
'to unpack his heart with words' which impels every 
man who, having deep thoughts and strong feelings, does 
not carry them out by action, he falls into language which, 
if he meant what he said, would certainly be as horrible 
and infernal as Dr. Johnson and others have called it. 
The commentators show, that this thought of killing an 
enemy under circumstances that might destroy his soul at 
the same time, has not only been adopted by more than 
one of Shakspeare's dramatic contemporaries, but is said 
to have been really uttered and acted upon. And this 
may warn us not to think the words mere pretext, even in 
Hamlet's case. Though assuredly Hamlet would not 
have deliberately done anything to cause his uncle's dam- 
nation, he gratifies his bitter hatred by saying that he 
desires, and will contrive it: he gives way (as I have 
observed on another occasion) to evil inclinations, instead 
of strictly restraining them, because he feels that they are 
not so bad, that is, so strong, as to lead to guilt of action. 
To avenge his father's murder with his own hand, is, 
under all the circumstances of country, age, form of 
government, and social condition, in which Shakspeare 
has laid the scene of the play, a judicial act required of 
him by the strictest laws of public and private duty : but 
with the universal infirmity and sinfulness of human 
nature, he mixes up more or less of bad feelings with the 
performance of his duty. He would be an angel, not a 
man, if he did not Let us first thoroughly appreciate the 
virtues of Hamlet's character, and understand how 
habitually they determine and guide him in the main 
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course of his life, and then we shall give neither too much 
nor too little importance to his faults : we shall be able to 
estimate how much truth there is, yet how much need for 
balancing it with other counter-truths, in Hamlet's own 
account of himself, when he says, * I could accuse me of 
such things, that it were better my mother had not borne 
me: I am very proud, revengeful, ambitious; with more 
offences at my back, than I have thoughts to put them in, 
imagination to give them shape, or time to act them in.' 
And lastly, when we are setting his virtues against the 
weaknesses and defects of his character, or rather qualify- 
ing the evil of the latter with the transcendant good of 
the former, we must not forget that 'sore distraction/ 
that half- unhinging of his mind, which, as in all such 
cases, magnifies and exaggerates the look of every fault, 
by a naked exposure, such as a man, whose mind is 
thoroughly healthy never undergoes, even to his own 
eyes. 

The way in which Hamlet speaks of his father's state — 

How his audit stands, who knows, save heaven 1 
But in our circumstance, and course of thought, 
'Tis heavy with him : — 

confirms the view I have taken of the Ghost : Hamlet 
does not recognise the statements of the Ghost as matter- 
of-fact information ; they have plainly been no more to 
him than any of his own thoughts and speculations on 
the subject. 

The King rises and advances. 
King. My words fly up, my thoughts remain below : 
Words, without thoughts, never to heaven go. 

[Exit. 

Such is the end of his efforts to repent, and prayers for 
pardon : his heart has finally refused to part with the 
fruits of his crime, evil has become his good, the struggle 
between the two having ended in favour of the former : 
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his future acts will be those of guilt without compunction, 
and his fate to find justice without mercy. 

Act III, Scene 4. — " Polonius's volunteer intrusion of 
himself into this business, while it is appropriate to his 
character, still itching after former importance, removes 
all likelihood that Hamlet should suspect his presence, 
and prevents us from making his death injure Hamlet in 
our opinion." And that Hamlet should now suddenly 
stab him whom he supposes to be the King, is quite natural, 
if we consider the reaction in his mind which would follow 
from his late refusal of an opportunity of doing the deed, 
and the sudden spur to his quick temper, given by the 
discovery that the King (as he imagines) has placed him- 
self as a spy upon his most confidential moments with his 
mother. Nor must we take his ' wild and hurling 
words/ when he finds that it is Polonius whom he has 
killed, for the expression of his real sentiments on the 
occasion. We learn, by and bye, that he not only grieves 
for, and, in bis own words, ' repents' the deed, but that 
the Queen leaves him weeping over it. He affects an 
indifference that be does not feel, and tries to blunt his grief 
and remorse, and to hide them from others, by a bois- 
terous manner. 

In the long conversation which follows, between Hamlet 
and his mother, he again speaks in verse, as the language 
of earnest feeling. His resolute discharge of the most 
painful of all duties, which natural instiuct and inclination 
revolt most strongly from in a noble mind — that of re- 
proving and warning a mother — and the manner in which 
he discharges it, combining true filial respect and regard 
with honest, manly, censure, are very noticeable. 

The introduction of a fine painting into the scene, and the 
description of the dead king suggested by that picture, 
are instances of the poet's taste and skill, in soothing, with 
beautiful images, our minds, which would otherwise feel too 
much the jar of such a scene between a mother and son : — 
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Look here, upon this picture, and on this ; 
See what a grace was seated on his brow : 
Hyperion's curls ; the front of Jove himself ; 
An eye like Mars, to threaten or command ; 
A station like the herald Mercury, 
New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 
A combination, and a form, indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man. 

As Hamlet works himself up by his impassioned dis- 
course, with its earnest representations of his mother's 
degradation in all its circumstances, the two portraits 
on the wall give place to those which the eye of his ima- 
gination sees even more vividly than his bodily sense 
does the others : be passes from the contemplation of the 
Queen and her doings to that of 

A murderer, and a villain ; 
A slave, that is not twentieth part the tythe 
Of your precedent lord : — a vice of kings : 
A cutpurse of the empire and the rule ; 
That from a shelf the precious diadem stole, 

And put it in his pocket ! A king 

Of shreds and patches : — 

and this picture brings before him that of his father, 
murdered, and unavenged by his tardy son ; and so the 
Ohost once more appears, 'to whet this almost blunted 
purpose.' It is his last appearance ; there is not hence- 
forth any allusion to him, not even in Horatio's speech at 
the end of the play, in which he promises to give a full 
account of the whole matter. Henceforth Hamlet's 
course is one of action, and the Ghost fades into a for- 
gotten dream. But what a Ghost it is — 

Look you, how pale he glares ! 
His form and cause conjoint, preaching to stones, 

Would make them capable. 

Why, look you there ! look how it steals away ! 

My father, in his habit as he lived ! 

Look, where he goes, even now, out at the portal ! 
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How finely the anxiety of the Ghost for the alarm of his 
faithless Queen, harmonises with Hamlet's true son's love 
for this his mother, unworthy though she be ! Yet not 
utterly unworthy ; for who can study this scene, and not 
feel that her son, and her first husband's spirit, are raising 
her out of the slough into which she has sunk : she makes 
no promises, but when she exclaims, 

Hamlet ! thou hast cleft my heart in twain, 

we are sure that she will at least strive to 

— throw away the worser part of it, 
And live the purer with the other half. 

In the presence of her first husband's spirit, hovering near 
her though she cannot see his 4 piteous action,' and in 
the gentle and affectionate words and manner with which 
her son softens his searching reproofs and counsels, we 
have an assurance of the difference between her state of 
heart and that of the king, whom in the last scene we 
saw finally surrender himself as the slave of sin, — though 
both are to suffer alike the sentence of an inevitable 
justice. 

I am not competent to decide between Mr. Knight and 
Mr. Collier, as to whether the first Quarto is rightly or 
wrongly described as a copy of the Tragedy of Hamlet 
" as originally written by Shakspeare, which he after- 
wards altered and enlarged," though, as far as I can 
judge from Mr Knight's extracts, his is the less probable 
conclusion. Whether it was Shakspeare himself, or only 
the piecer-out of imperfect short-hand or other notes, who 
in that first edition follows the old prose story of Hamlet 
in making the Queen not only declare her ignorance of 
the murder of her first husband, but enter into her son's 
scheme for avenging it by the death of the usurper; — it 
is at least plain that Shakspeare must have designedly 
departed from that story in his finished and perfect work, 
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and left the Queen's character in what Coleridge calls 
"an unpleasant perplexity." I can, however, find no 
reason for thinking that Hamlet suspected her of being 
an accessory to the murder, except what may be inferred 
from his saying — 

A bloody deed ; almost as bad, good mother, 
As kill a king, and marry with his brother : — 

but this would be sufficiently met by the evident sur- 
prise of the Queen's reply — 'As kill a king?' — even if 
the jingle of Hamlet's words did not mark it for a retort 
in which a little sacrifice of sense would be made to sound. 
And as in a subsequent scene, he insists on calling the 
iing his 'dear mother,' and sneeringly explains that 
' father and mother is man and wife ; man and wife is 
one flesh ; and so my mother," he may here be covertly 
expressing a like sentiment, and making his mother 
responsible for her husband's crime. The speeches of the 
Ghost, and of the king and queen, in the Interlude, with 
the real Queen's behaviour at the latter, give sufficient, 
though negative, evidence of her innocence of the murder ; 
while Hamlet's whole conduct in the scene before us 
would be preposterous, if he had any doubt of that inno- 
cence : — for how could he reprove the guilt of the second 
marriage, and pass over that of the murder, if the Queen 
had been partaker in this ? She must have known facts 
which might reasonably excite her suspicion after the 
event, and perhaps, from her neither pressing for an 
explanation, nor attempting a refutation of Hamlet's 
implied charge against her present husband, such sus- 
picions may have passed through her mind. But nothing 
is more universal (though often nothing more puzzling) 
than that characteristic of the female mind which, even 
in grave and thoughtful women, and much more in the 
light and trifling, enables them to receive impressions, 
and make observations, without bringing them before 
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their minds in distinct consciousness. Women feel and 
act with an intuitive wisdom far superior to that of men, 
but they have not the same power of reflecting on their 
feelings and acts, and translating them into the shape of 
thoughts. The Queen's want of any clear and distinct 
views and opinions on this occasion is in perfect keeping 
with her whole character: and at the same time it helps 
the action of the play far better than her admission to a 
knowledge of Hamlet's designs, for it would have been 
madness for him to have trusted them with so weak a 
person, and one so much under the influence of the King. 

Hamlet's protestation to his mother that he is not mad 
4 essentially/ but ' mad in craft/ and his reasoning on 
the subject, call for our attention : 

Ecstasy ! 

My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 
And makes as healthful music : It is not madness 
That I have utter'd : bring me to the test, 
And I the matter will re-word ; which madness 
Would gambol from. 

If we compare these assertions, and the calm rational 
discourse of which they form a part, with the excitement 
of Hamlet on other occasions, and both with his apology 
to Laertes, for his wild violence at the grave of Ophelia, — 

You must needs have heard 

How I am punish'd with a sore distraction. 
What I have done, 

That might your nature, honour, and exception, 
Roughly awake, I here proclaim was madness. 
Was 't Hamlet wrong*d Laertes ? Never, Hamlet : 
If Hamlet from himself be ta'en away, 
And, when he 's not himself, does wrong Laertes, 
Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet denies it. 
Who does it, then ? His madness : if 't be so, 
Hamlet is of the faction that is wronged ; 
His madness is poor Hamlet's enemy : — 

If, I say, we compare these things, and see them in the 
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full light of the true idea of Hamlet's character, I think we 
shall not say with Dr. Johnson, " I wish that Hamlet had 
made some other defence : it is unsuitable to the character 
of a good or a brave man, to shelter himself in false- 
hood." For surely both assertions of Hamlet are true — 
one of Hamlet, the other of the other Hamlet who is 
' not himself/ but 6 his madness/ and ' poor Hamlet's 
enemy.' His mind is diseased, but not a mere mass of 
disease : health is still very strong there, so strong as to 
keep the disease under great controul, and often to sup- 
press it altogether for a time. And these opposite 
assertions are not only true of Hamlet's two opposite 
states of mind, but true in reference to the two occasions 
on which they are made. His reason did lose its 
authority for the time at the grave of Ophelia, but his 
designs on the murdering usurper are quite rational, and 
it is his craft to make them seem madness. Nor is his 
ghost-seeing, ecstasy, — that is (as we learn from the dis- 
tinction between madness and ecstasy in a previous speech 
in this scone) the excitement and delirium of the senses : 
it has nothing in common with the fantasies of a fever or 
night-mare, and if it be a delusion, it is one which leaves 
the head cool, and the powers of the practical under- 
standing in full vigour. 



Act IV, Scenes 1, 2, 3. — Leaving the reader to con- 
sider the quiet female tact with which the Queen fulfils 
her promise to Hamlet not to betray his sober saneness ; 
the skilful craft with which the King makes new circum- 
stances seem the motives for previously fixed plans ; the 
servile readiness of the two courtiers, blindly to work the 
King's designs upon their old schoolfellow ; the careless 
courage with which Hamlet submits to those designs, 
relying on himself, ' and on the cherub who sees them ; ' 
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and his recognition of a ruling Providence, involved in 
the last expression ; — we come to 

Act IV, Scene 4. — This little scene at first seems to 
come in very oddly : its practical bearing on the play, 
and how it carries forward the action, are not immedi- 
ately obvious. Yet I believe it is not only important, 
but indispensable: and that we find in it one of the 
innumerable instances, both that Shakspeare's Plays are 
most carefully constructed upon philosophical principles, 
and that he surpasses all other poets in the art of con- 
cealing his art. Nay, is it art, — consciously working out 
the details of its prescribed task— or is it an almost super- 
human instinct, superseding the need of art ? The more 
I study Shakspeare, the oftener I ask, and the less I 
am able to answer, this question. This alone is certain, 
that nature, and the beauties of nature, are not all. 
Shakspeare does not merely present us with a perfectly 
beautiful outside show, covering a mass of inorganic 
matter. There is a living organization within, even 
more wonderful and beautiful than the external covering 
which it clothes itself with, and which is its proper 
living manifestation. 1 think Flax man said, that the 
anatomy of the Elgin marbles was perfect, as far as 
muscles could show externally, and be copied in marble ; 
but if you cut in, you find nothing below but brute 
matter. But in Shakspeare, the more minutely you 
anatomize, the more you discover of highly organized 
tissues; and you may go on, making ever new discoveries, 
like those of the microscopic anatomy which has of late 
years revealed to us the mysteries in the structure of 
every particle of skin or bone, or like those of Lord 
Rosse's telescope, which has found worlds in what had 
previously been supposed to be mere nebulous material 
for making them. 

But to return. Hamlet, in his soliloquy at the begin- 
ning of the third Act, explains to himself, as well as to 
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ns, that it is the dread of unknown consequences, and the 
fear of responsibility, which prevent men of his character 
from acting, however their circumstances, like his, may 
call for aciton. Since then, the clear proof of the King's 
guilt, the hopeful remorse of the Queen, and even the 
unfortunate death of Polonius, have given a more prac- 
tical tone to Hamlet's mind, by encouraging him to believe 
that even he can act, and with energy, and success too. 
Still he has shrunk from the great act, the killing the 
King, and has rather submitted to banishment, than do it 
at once. He now falls in with the troops of Fortinbras, — 

Twenty thousand men, 
That, for a fantasy and trick of fame, 
Go to their graves like beds. 

That sympathy with soldiers, and the soldierly character, 
which all men of Hamlet-like mind feel, just because their 
own mental tendencies are so opposite, is immediately 
roused in him, as we see in the tone of his conversation 
with the Captain. His questions are marked by his 
usual quickness and courtesy, and be moralizes, as usual, 
on 

The imposthume of much wealth and peace ; 
That inward breaks, and shows no cause without, 
Why the man dies. 

But then he proceeds to draw the important practical 
conclusion, that the sense of responsibility and the fear of 
consequences, if they are not kept within due limits, will 
prove to contain 4 but one part wisdom, and ever, three 
parts coward.' There is wisdom in not stirring without 
* great argument,' and therefore in carefully ascertaining 
that we have such argument on our side : but this done, 
we should then throw aside all care about consequences, 
and responsibility, and 

Make mouths at the invisible event. 

It may often have seemed to him, while brooding over 
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his griefs and wrongs, that it was not worth while to 
avenge them, that it was not worth while to take so much 
trouble about anything in this miserable and transitory 
world ; for such views are one natural consequence 

Of thinking too precisely on the event : — 

but this again, the example of these soldiers warns him 
against. There is no material tangible benefit to be got 
in the cause they are about to fight for : — they go 

To gain a little patch of ground, 
That hath in it no profit but the name. 

Honour* or duty, commands them to fight and die, and 
that is enough for them : they think not of consequences, 
good or bad, but simply, like the Spartans at Ther- 
mopylae, obey the orders of those that sent them. Hamlet 
sees all this, and not only resolves to be practically the 
better for it, but is so. His after conduct shows that he 
does not now exclaim in vain, 

Sure, he, that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before, and after, gave us not 
That capability and god-like reason, 
To fust in us unus'd. 

But let us have his own arguments and inferences in his 
own words: — 

Now, whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event, — 
A thought, which quarterM, hath but one part wisdom, 
And ever, three parts coward, — I do not know 
Why yet I live to say, " This thing's to do ; " 
Sith I have cause, and will, and strength, and means, 
To do 't. Examples, gross as earth, exhort me : 
Witness, this army of such mass and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince ; 
Whose spirit, with divine ambition puff 'd, 
Makes mouths at the invisible event ; 
Exposing what is mortal, and unsure, 
To all that fortune* death, and danger, dare, 
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Even for an egg-shell. Rightly to be great, 
Is, not to stir without great argument, 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw, 
When honour's at the stake. How stand I then, 
That have, a father kilPd, a mother stain'd, 
Excitements of my reason, and my blood, 
And let all sleep ? while, to my shame, I see 
The imminent death of twenty thousand men, 
That, for a fantasy and trick of fame, 
Go to their graves like beds ; fight for a plot 
Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause, 
Which is not tomb enough, and continent, 
To hide the slain ? — 0, from this time forth, 
My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth ! 

Act IV, Scene 5. — The lowering clouds of foreign 
invasion with which the play opened, only cleared away 
that the blackness of night might become more palpable 
as its tragic shades closed round the whole group of actors. 
A general presentiment of evil now oppresses the minds 
of both the King and the Queen, and is fully realised in 
the successive disasters which now follow rapidly those 
that have already occurred. 

Gertrude, Gertrude, 
When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions ! First, her father slain ; 
Next, your son gone ; and he most violent author 
Of his own just remove : The people muddied, 
Thick and unwholesome in their thoughts and whispers, 
For good Polonius* death ; and we have done but greenly, 
In hugger-mugger to inter him : Poor Ophelia, 
Divided from herself, and her fair judgment ; 
Without the which we are pictures or mere beasts. 
Last, and as much containing as all these, 
Her brother is in secret come from France : 
Feeds on his wonder, keeps himself in clouds, 
And wants not buzzers to infect his ear 
With pestilent speeches of his father's death ; 
Wherein necessity, of matter begga^d, 
Will nothing stick our persons to arraign 
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In ear and ear. my dear Gertrude, this, 
Like to a murdering-piece, in many places 
Gives me superfluous death. 

There is something very poetical in Ophelia sharing 
her Hamlet's destiny even in the very form — a mind 
diseased — in which it has come upon him. Her pure and 
selfless love reflects even this state of her beloved : no cup 
is so bitter, but that if it is poured out for him, she will 
drink it with him. Nay, she, the gentle, unresisting 
woman, drains to the dregs that which his masculine hand 
can push aside (at least for a time) when he has but tasted 
it. United as their hearts were by love, this madness of 
Ophelia brings her closer to Hamlet than any prosperity 
could have done. So thoroughly feminine a being could 
never have understood the self-conscious wretchedness of 
Hamlet's gloomy moods, but now she is made to feel it 
in her own person. I do not of course mean that this 
would practically be an additional qualification for her, as 
a wife to Hamlet, but that it heightens to the utmost the 
beauty of the tragic picture of a love which is to end, not 
in marriage but in death. There is more to be felt than 
to be said, in the study of Ophelia's character, just because 
she is a creation of such perfectly feminine proportions 
and beauty. Coleridge has said almost all that need be 
said on this scene, in these words : — " Note the conjunc- 
tion here of these two thoughts that had never subsisted 
in disjunction, the love for Hamlet, and her filial love, 
with the guileless floating on the surface of her pure ima- 
gination of the cautions, so lately expressed, and the fears 
not too delicately avowed, by her father and brother con- 
cerning the dangers to which her honour lay exposed. 
Thought, affliction, passion, murder itself— she turns to 
favour and prettiness. This play of association is instanced 
in the close : — * My brother shall know of it, and I thank 
you for your good counsel!'" — as it is throughout her 
songs. In illustration of these, I may quote a passage 
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from Walter Scott : — " The spirit of melody which must 
originally have so strongly possessed this unfortunate 
young woman, seemed at every interval of ease, to triumph 
over her pain and weakness. And it was remarkable 
that there could always be traced in her songs something 
appropriate, though perhaps only obliquely or collaterally 
so, to her present situation." And if we bear in mind the 
notorious fact, that, in the dreadful visitation of mental 
derangement, delicate and refined women will use lan- 
guage so coarse that it is difficult to guess where they 
can ever have even heard such words, and certain that 
wherever heard they would have always lain, unknown of, 
and innocuous, in the mind, unless the hotbed of mental 
fever had quickened them for the first time into life : — if 
we remember this fact, and couple it with the consider- 
ation that the infant ears of the motherless Ophelia might 
have heard the talk and songs of such a nurse as that of 
Juliet, we shall find nothing improbable, nor even un- 
seemly in the poor girl's songs — not only nothing to 
disturb our faith in the unsullied purity of her maiden 
mind, but nothing to cloud the bright beauty of that 
purity with even the slightest passing breath. 

The minor details of this scene are very artistically 
worked up — they could not have been more so, if there 
bad been no great tragic interest in it to throw them all 
iuto the shade. I have noticed the Queen's conscience- 
stricken presentiments of evil: we may further observe 
her kindness to Ophelia, her nervous alarm at the noise 
of the mob, her indignation at the ' false Danish dogs,' 
who have already forgotten her Hamlet, and are in full 
cry for making Laertes king, and her womanish self- 
forgetfulness, when she throws herself on the furious 
Laertes, to keep him off her husband. Observe too, that 
Horatio, in his quiet, unassuming way, is watching over 
Ophelia, as the best service he can do his absent friend: — 
of the King, notice his guard of Switzers, the proper 
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defence of a tyrant who cannot trust in bis own people ; 
his dignified self-possession in the hour of danger (" proof, 
as indeed all else is, that Shakspeare never intended us to 
see him with Hamlet's eyes"); and the policy of this 
calmness, by which he lets Laertes's fury against himself 
evaporate before he attempts to justify himself, and to 
revive it for his own purposes against Hamlet. 

Act IV, Scene 7. — In this and the preceding scenes 
we have Laertes the same contrast to Hamlet that he 
was when he parted from us, only the deficiencies of the 
youth have become harshly marked defects in the man. 
He may have the conventional manners, but he has 
nothing of the innate spirit, of a gentleman : his notions 
of honour, and justice, and duty, have been learnt in 
another school than Hamlet's : he rushes, like a savage, 
to revenge his father's and sister's death, with scarce any 
enquiry as to who has caused them ; and to secure ven- 
geance he readily agrees to resort to treachery and poison, 
avowing that he hopes to succeed, because his intended 
victim is so nobly unsuspicious : — 

He, being remiss, 
Most generous, and free from all contriving, 
Will not peruse the foils. 

In Laertes's reply to Hamlet, when he begs his pardon 
for his violence at the grave, he gives bis notion of honour, 
and we see that it is mere love of reputation, and worldly 
regard to the opinions of others, without any internal root 
of self-respect. Reputation is a secondary matter to the 
man of true honour ; his first consideration is to possess 
his own respect, to have his honour bright to his own 
eyes, which can see it as it really is, while other men can 
only see its outward appearance. But Laertes had got 
nothing of this sense of honour, either by nature, or from 
his Paris education : his natural affections were strong, 
and his passions violent, and there was no internal prin- 
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ciple to restrain them from driving him into his present 
course. They were living, and real, his 'honour' was 
but a conventional fiction which was sufficiently provided 
for by the knowledge that his secret was safe with the 
king, and that his treachery would not be exposed to the 
world. He acts, in short, just as any mere man of the 
world would act in like circumstances, supposing his 
passions as strong, and his fear of detection as weak. 
" That Laertes might be excused in some degree for not 
pooling, the Act concludes with the affecting death of 
Ophelia, — who in the beginning lay like a little projection 
of land into a lake or stream, covered with spray-flowers 
quietly reflected in the quiet waters, but at length is un- 
dermined or loosened, and becomes a faery isle, and after 
a brief vagrancy sinks almost without an eddy ! " 

There is a willow grows aslant a brook, 

That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream ; 

There, with fantastic garlands did she come, 

Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples, 

That liberal shepherds give a grosser name, 

But our cold maids do dead men's fingers call them : 

There, on the pendant boughs her coronet weeds 

Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke ; 

When down the weedy trophies, and herself, 

Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes spread wide ; 

And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up : 

Which time, she chanted snatches of old tunes ; 

As one incapable of her own distress, 

Or like a creature, native and endued 

Unto that element : but long it could not be, 

Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 

Pull'd the poor wretch from her melodious lay 

To muddy death. 



Act V, Scene 1. — It is one of the characteristics of 
poetry, that it gilds every thing that it touches, not only 
producing a beautiful result in the end, but employing 
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beautiful materials in every detail : it does not use brick 
and mortar, but costly marbles and precious gems, for the 
walls of the temple it builds: it exhibits the greatest 
beauty in each part which is consistent with the greatest 
beauty in the whole. But though pipe-clay is fused into 
sapphire, and charcoal into diamond, by the poet's touch, 
yet they lose not their identity for all their transmuta- 
tion. Shakspeare opens his mouth to speak of clowns 
and grave-diggers, and pearls and diamonds drop from it, 
which yet prove on analysis to be lime and coal. His 
clowns are of the earth, earthy, thorough flesh and blood, 
and yet they are as much poetic creations as Titania or 
Ariel. They open this scene, partly to carry on the 
action of the piece, partly to form, by their utter indiffer- 
ence to the tragedy that is enacting, a back-ground which 
shall throw that tragedy and its actors into strong relief ; 
and in particular to bring out Hamlet's character by con- 
trasting it with such extreme opposites, and to give him 
occasion to dwell so long and variously on the utter vanity 
of human life, with all its hopes and fears, its joys and 
woes. The chief clown is a very shrewd fellow, and a 
true fliuB terrce, ever drawing fresh vigour from his 
habitual contact with his mother earth. His wit is (as 
Coleridge points out) like his songs, traditional, and 
valued and treusured up for use, without any very great 
niceness in adapting it to the occasions on which he brings 
it out. Still, like his songs (to be recognised as mutilated 
scraps of a fine old ballad) his wit has in the main both 
force and fitness, though it is eked out with shreds of 
nonsense, just as his songs are, as often as the word or the 
line which the tune requires has slipped out of his memory. 
This union of shrewd sense with ludicrous want of logic, 
is not uncommon, even among lords and gentlemen whose 
education has been carried on by things rather than books; 
and in the sturdy, hard working, though not unthinking 
peasant,! suppose it must always be found. Such a mau 
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is like some sbozzo of Michael Angelo, in which the half- 
sculptured form of a hero or god has been left hopelessly 
imbedded in the block of brute stone, because the impa- 
tient artist had too hastily hewn away a part of the block 
indispensable to the completion of some limb or feature. 

In this, as in the other like scenes, Hamlet's genius 
displays itself in common conversation : it reminds one of 
Dr. Johnson's remark about Burke, that the hostler to 
whom he spoke while feeding his horse would notice that 
he was no ordinary man. What depth, as well as accu- 
racy and force, there is in his description of the Politician, 
the Courtier, and the Lawyer ! That of the Politician in 
particular has a profoundness which the events of the last 
few months enable us to appreciate the better : — 

It might be the pate of a politician, which this ass o'er-offices ; one 
that could circumvent God, might it not ? 

God's government of the world had become a fiction to us, 
we saw it everywhere superseded by the state systems and 
state craft of kings, ministers, and diplomatists, who were 
far too prudent in their own eyes to]regard the designs of 
God's providence, and far too firm in their own strength 
to care for the indications of His will. They seemed to 
us — if we confessed the truth — to have been not only 
willing, but able, to * circumvent God/ and to appropriate 
to their own selfish or philosophic uses, the men and nations 
whom God had formed for His glory :— but the wisdom 
of the wise has been turned into folly ; they are ' o'er- 
officed by asses ; ' and the only prospect of a restoration 
from the anarchy is derived from the faith, that the old 
fiction of the government of the world by a Personal, 
though invisible, Lord, will again assert itself to be a fact. 

Hamlet's sympathy with soldiers re-appears in what he 
says of Alexander and Caesar. But there is something 
affecting in the unnatural calm with which he contem- 
plates death as the blank termination of a life even more 
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blank and dreary — affecting when we think what he is, 
and with what capabilities, not only for enjoying— but, 
what is better, for employing, life ; and doubly affecting, 
inasmuch as we know whose grave it is that he stands on 
the brink of, and what passionate grief would replace 
this cold moralizing if he knew it. Horatio may reason- 
ably have hitherto delayed telling Hamlet of Ophelia's 
madness ; and he is himself ignorant of her death, having 
been sent for by Hamlet before it happened, and being 
only now on his return with him to the court. This 
sending for Horatio, with its consequence, is an instance 
of Shakspeare's careful provision for all details of pro- 
priety and probability. 

If there needs any further proof of Hamlet's speeches 
being in prose or verse, according as they express 
abstract speculation or practical sentiment, we have it in 
the transition in the style of his language when he 
suddenly learns whose burial is taking place. At first he 
remains silent : — a long pause, while the Queen and 
Laertes speak successively, the former scattering flowers, 
and the latter ending by leaping into the grave with 
passionate exclamations : but then with a lover's jealousy 
in his grief, he cannot endure to see another pretend to 
love Ophelia best, and he too leaps into the grave, his 
words exhibiting a strong effort to restrain and repress 
his feelings, yet ending with what sounds like a battle- 
cry,— 

This is I, 

Hamlet the Dane — 

as though he were wildly challenging Laertes to fight, 
not with swords, but with tears : — 

Why, I will fight with him upon this theme, 
Until my eyelids will no longer wag. 

The being seized by Laertes for a moment diverts his 
attention, and wc see, as usual, the proud and chafing 
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temper of the prince curbed by the mastering hand of 
the gentleman : but then the torrent of passion returns, 
in a flood that carries all before it. Yet observe that 
Hamlet's excessive self-consciousness reappears immedi- 
ately, in his perception that he is mouthing and ranting : 
and though not being able instantly to check his headlong 
course, he says he will rant, yet in the very act of so saying 
he stops : — 

I lov'd Ophelia ; forty thousand brothers 

Could not, with all their quantity of love, 

Make up my sum. — What wilt thou do for her? 
King, 0, he is mad, Laertes. 
Queen. For love of God, forbear him. 
Ham. Come, show me what thou'lt do : 

WouTt weep? wouTt fight? woul'tfast? woul't tear thyself ? 

WouTt drink up Esil ? eat a crocodile f 

I '11 do 't. — Dost thou come here to whine ? 

To outface me with leaping in her grave ? 

Be buried quick with her, and so will I ; 

And, if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 

Millions of acres on us ; till our ground, 

Singeing his pate against the burning zone, 

Make Ossa like a wart ! Nay ! an thou'lt mouth, 

I'll rant as well as thou. 
Queen. This is mere madness : 

And thus awhile the fit will work on him ; 

Anon as patient as the female dove, 

When that her golden couplets are disclos'd, 

His silence will sit drooping. 

Act V, Scene 2. — In our former investigations of the 
progress of Hamlet's own enquiry into the principles of 
his character and conduct, we found that he bad come 
to the conclusion, first that his inaction was the con- 
sequence of his sense of moral responsibility, and dread of 
unknown consequences ; and secondly, that this scrupu- 
lousness might easily run to excess ; and that when a 
man had once found reasonable ground for action, he 
should ponder the matter no further, but instantly proceed 
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to act, shutting bis eyes to the consequences.* Bat the 
practical difficulty remained, how to ascertain the right 
moment for ceasing to think, and beginning to act : the 
evil of doing wrong for want of previous thought, is as 
great as that of abstaining from doing right through 
excess of thought ; and who, in practice, shall strike the 
balance, and give the command to act ? This secret too, 
Hamlet has been taught by the events of his late voyage. 
The bodily restlessness of a sleepless night, suddenly 
induced him to go to the cabin of Guildenstern and 
Rosencrantz, and take their dispatches to read. He had 
every reason to believe that they contained some evil 
design against himself, but it was the sudden spur of that 
bodily restlessness, and not a deliberate resolution, that 
caused him to take this step. On reading the commission, 
he finds the danger so imminent, that the instinct of self- 
preservation, and not any of his elaborate mental processes, 
dictates what is to be done, and makes him do it forth- 
with : — 

Being thus benetted round with villains, 
Ere I could make a prologue to my brains, 
They had begun the play : I sat me down ; 
Devised a new commission, &c. 

The important consequences of his courage in boarding 
the pirate on the instant of grappling, which at once 
freed him from the chance of his courtier-gaolers dis- 
covering his counter-plot, and brought him back in time 
to forestall the king's knowledge of it, throw still farther 
light on the importance of promptness in action, while 
they encourage him to try again a weapon he has already 
found himself so well able to wield, though he bad so 
often shrunk from handling it. And this is the conclu- 
sion he draws : — 



• As Lady Russell expresses it in her letter to Dean Tillotson : — " Pray 
do not tarn this matter too much in your head ; when one has once turned it 
every way, you know that more does but perplex, and one never sees the 
clearer for it." 
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Rashly, 

And praised be rashness for it, — Let us know, 

Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 

When our dear plots do pall; and that should teach us, 

There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will : — 

That is to say, that when we have exhausted all our 
powers of thought and reasoning upon the consideration 
of the course we should pursue, and when it yet remains 
dark to us — * sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought' — 
then a higher wisdom and providence than our own will 
assuredly come to our aid, and employ some apparently 
unimportant accident— something which to us seems 
merely a rashness or indiscretion — to strike the hour, 
and give the command for action. This is Hamlet's final, 
crowning, discovery: a discovery which every man of 
Hamlet's tendency of mind must make for himself, before 
it is possible for him to turn bis intellectual powers to 
practical account, and to make his philosophical specula- 
tions available in the every day-service of God and man. 
Till such a man has learnt the value of accidents, in 
breaking the thread of his meditations when it is spun 
long enough, and has formed the habit of seizing and 
using these accidents, be must remain an unpractical 
visionary. And Hamlet perceives, that thus to get the 
aids of accidents is a very different thing from being the 
slave of them, and the victim of circumstances: that, on 
the contrary, it is only falling into his proper place in 
God's great order and government of the world — as he 
points out farther in the new accident (of finding that he 
had his father s seal) without which the rest would have 
been vain : — 

Hor. How was this seal'd ? 

Earn. Why, even in that was heaven ordinate ; 
I had my father's signet in my purse, 
Which was the model of that Danish seal. 

And now observe the result of all this, in Hamlet's prac- 
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tical tone of mind : he no longer broods over his griefs, 
'unpacking his heart* with declamation, till all power 
to act has evaporated, but states his position, now cleared 
from every doubt and hesitation, in a few pithy 
sentences : — 

Does it not, think thee, stand me now upon ? 
He that hath kill'd my king, and whor'd my mother ; 
Popp'd in between the election and my hopes; 
Thrown out his angle for my proper life, 
And with such cozenage ; is 't not perfect conscience, 
To quit him with this arm ? and is 't not to be damn'd, 
To let this canker of our nature come 
In further evil f 
Hor. It must be shortly known to him from England, 

What is the issue of the business there. 
Ham. It will be short : the interim is mine ; 

And a man's life's no more than to say, one. 

We may notice in passing, the usual cautiousness of 
Horatio, who contrives to suggest to Hamlet the very 
strongest of all motives for instantly putting the king to 
death, under an indirect, and very innocently-sounding 
remark. 

Steevens and Malone dispute as to Hamlet's treatment 
of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, which the former 
vehemently denounces as atrocious, while the latter 
justifies it. But as that justification can hardly be called 
satisfactory, I must try and improve it. We see that 
Hamlet knows as much as we do (though probably not 
more) as to the extent to which the two courtiers are 
aware of the King's schemes, and we may safely assume 
that he is as able as we are to draw inferences from the 
facts. He then (like ourselves) is aware that his old 
schoolfellows have lost all personal regard for him, and 
have devoted themselves to obtain the King's favour by 
servilely adopting and justifying his dislike to Hamlet, 
as far as he avows it, and by consenting to be employed 
by him in any way he pleases, against Hamlet. The 
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King declares that bis person and crown are not safe 
while Hamlet is at large, and sends him as a prisoner to 
England, with sealed instructions respecting the dis- 
posal of him, to the ruler of that country, who will 
certainly obey implicitly, as he is the lately conquered and 
humble tributary of Denmark. Rosencrantz and Guild- 
enstern readily accept the charge of the prisoner, and of 
the instructions, which they cannot doubt affect his 
liberty, if not his life, and are prepared to do their part 
zealously, whatever it may prove to be, in giving them 
effect. Hamlet might well say of them, 

There 's letters seal'd : and my two schoolfellows, — 
Whom I will trust, as I will adders fang'd — 
They bear the mandate ; they must sweep my way, 
And marshall me to knavery. 

When he opens the letters, and learns their contents, he 
adopts the only course for saving his own life which was 
conceivable under the circumstances. The king of 
England was quite subservient to Denmark, and even if 
he could have been roused to disobedience by the relation 
of Hamlet's wrongs, and his uncle's guilt, the chance of 
these being heard was precluded by the requirement, 

That, on the supervise, no leisure bated, 
No, not to stay the grinding of the axe, 
His head should be struck off. 

And so, on the other hand, was it plain that if Rosencrantz 
and Guiidenstern could get a hearing from the king of 
England, they would be able to convince him that Hamlet 
was sent to him at least to be kept as a prisoner, and 
that if the letters (however we suppose them altered by 
Hamlet) were of a more favourable tenour, there must 
have been some fraudulent change made in them, — and 
Hamlet would inevitably have been so kept till further 
instructions could be obtained from Denmark. If 
indeed Hamlet had been able to foresee the consequences 
of meeting the pirate next day, he might have saved his 
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own life, and yet spared those of Rosencrantz and Guild- 
enstern, but this he could not do, and therefore acted as 
he did in mere self-defence. But something more than 
his own preservation is at stake : Hamlet is the repre- 
sentative and avenger of the rights of the crown and 
laws of Denmark, outraged by a murderer and a usurper, 
(for he was only elected because he contrived to murder 
the rightful possessor at a moment when his natural heir 
was absent) ; and he has therefore to act under those 
circumstances, which at rare and long intervals in the 
history of every country, call on some man to maintain 
the spirit of the laws, by disregarding for a moment their 
letter. It is Hamlet's duty to avenge the crown and laws 
of Denmark by putting the tyrant to death ; and if as a 
means to that end he has to sacrifice also the base 
instruments of the tyrant's will, he is justified in doing 
it. In time of war the most just and humane general 
hangs or shoots, without hesitation or remorse, spies and 
deserters, for whose offences a civilian could hardly find 
punishment light enough : and we never doubt but that 
he is quite right. And Hamlet, with his princely and 
soldierly spirit, rests his defence of his conduct on this 
ground :— 

Why, man, they did make love to this employment ; 

They are not near my conscience ; their defeat 

Does by their own insinuation grow : 

'Tie dangerous when the baser nature comes 

Between the pass and fell incensed points 

Of mighty opposites. 

" Shakspeare seems to mean all Hamlet's character to 
be brought together before his final disappearance from 
the scene; — his meditative excess in the grave-digging, 
his yielding to passion with Laertes, his love for Ophelia 
blazing out, his tendency to generalize on all occasions in 
the dialogue with Horatio, his fine gentlemanly manuers 
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with Osric, and his and Shakspeare's fondness for pre- 
sentiment: — 

But thou would'st not think, how ill all's here about my heart : 
but it's no matter." 

To which summary I would add, his noble frankness in 
confessing bis violence to Laertes and desiring his pardon, 
his friendship for Horatio, and his religious faith. I have 
asserted tbat it was Hamlet's religion, his resorting to 
prayer, that saved him from utter loss of reason after 
his first interview with the Ghost, and now that it is his 
clear and religious faith in God's presence and providence 
that dispels all the clouds from his path, and prepares a 
bright close to the stormy and shortened day of his life. 
It is true that the sentences and words on which these 
assertions rest are short and few : but I know not what 
other critical explanation of them can be given, and it 
must be always born in mind that the object of a 
Drama would be destroyed, and its perfectness as a poem, 
or work of art, all marred, if religion were brought 
prominently forward in it. For the aim of the drama is 
to exhibit the human, not fhe religious, side of man's 
existence ; and therefore though the two are inseparable, 
(for every man's life is coloured and influenced either by 
the presence, or by the absence, of religious faith, nor is 
there any colour more marked than black, which is the 
absence of all colour,) the latter is to be assumed and 
suggested in a drama, rather than openly displayed and 
appealed to. The King's soliloquy on prayer and 
repentance is an illustration of the * distinction : for 
though the sentiments assume the true Christian doctrine 
of redemption as their groundwork, and as that which 
gives all their meaning to them, still they are not expressed 
at all in the language of Christian teaching; and the 
absence throughout of the Divine names where they 
would naturally have occurred, shows the poetic art with 

u 
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which the whole is constructed, so as to avoid a colouring 
and tone which would have been out of keeping in a 
drama. With Ulrici I cannot concur on this point. 

As the text usually stands, perhaps it might be ques- 
tioned how far Hamlet's demeanour towards Osric 
deserves the character of " fine gentlemanly manners." 
But it appears that in the Folio all that part of the 
dialogue in which Hamlet banters Osric so openly as 
to confound him, and make him conscious that he is 
being quizzed, is omitted ; and it may therefore not 
unreasonably be asked whether the passages omitted were 
not struck out by Shakspeare himself (though he certainly 
wrote them) because his severer judgment told him that 
he had let his love of fun go too far — that though every 
word is appropriate to Hamlet's wit, if he had given 
way to it, yet that he would have restrained it under 
all the circumstances, not to offend poor Osric* There 
is a womanish affection in Horatio's entreaties that 



* At Osric'8 speech : — Sir, liere is newly come to court, Laertes — Stevens 
says, " This and the following fourteen speeches are omitted in the Folio, 
which only retains in their place, Sir, you are not ignorant of what excellence 
Laertes is at his weapon.' 9 The modern Editors, before Mr. Knight, always 
made the Quartos the foundation of their text, putting in any additional passages 
that were to be found in the Folio, and adopting the emendations which it sup- 
plied to misprints or other errors in the former. This they did, some supposing 
that the Quartos, being published in Shakspeare's life time, were the genuine 
text, and that most at least of the alterations in the Folio, were the work of 
his friends; and others (as Dr. Johnson) believing that the alterations were 
Shakspeare's own, but that they were usually for the worse, because made 
-when the original train of thought and feeling was no longer present to his 
mind. Mr. Knight has taken the opposite course, of reprinting the Folio, 
restoring from the Quartos the omitted passages; he maintaining, that the 
Folio is the more authentic text : — that is, that the alterations from the Quartos 
were made by Shakspeare himself, and that he knew best what should be 
altered and how. But if so, we should have a still more perfect text, if we 
boldly omitted all that the Folio omits, — removing all the additional passages 
of the Quartos from the text to the notes, there to be preserved as fragmentary 
beauties of Shakspeare. If on comparing a Play in the Quartos with the 
same in the Folio, it is found that the latter has been printed from a copy of 
the former, (as shown by the reproduction of typographical errors,) and yet 
contains additions and alterations which bear intrinsic evidence of being 
Shakspeare's own, and if we consequently infer that the publishers of the 
Folio either had a Quarto copy corrected by Shakspeare's own hand, or else 
made the corrections themselves, by collating the Plays printed in his life with 
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Hamlet will not despise his presentiment of coming mis- 
fortune, which is the more touching from the habitually 
calm, cold, masculine exterior of a man who boasts that 
he has more of the antique Roman than the Dane in him: 
but Horatio never opens his mouth but we see that his 
feelings are as deep as they are still. Hamlet's last re- 
ference to the great business was in a tone that showed 
he was far nearer the point of action than he had ever 
been before; and does not this sinking of the heart, while 
the will remains firm, mark that he is now nearer still ? 
Such a feeling is perhaps always present to a man of 
Hamlet's disposition when he has really made up his 
mind to act. The sensations of such a man are those 
of one who leaps in the dark, and only after the act 
has been completed, can he enjoy the conviction that it 
was ' right. But Hamlet's will is firm, whatever his 
feelings may be, and firmer in the sense of the utter 
dreariness of this life:— a duty he has to do, but hope of 
enjoyment in this world remains no longer. It is this 
sternness of despair that prevents his making any allusion 
to Ophelia, of whose melancholy lot Horatio seems to 
have been telling him just before this scene opens. 

I could willingly dwell on the closing scene of the play, 
and point out how its apparent simplicity and homeliness 
are the result of the most highly wrought art in every 



the manuscripts he left behind him : — then should we not hesitate to restore 
anything which he had struck out ? Mr. Knight does profess to adopt this 
principle, but he seems afraid (as who would not be) to carry it out when the 
omission is important. Mr. Collier returns to the old view and method of 
forming a text ; but he does not appear to me to have made out the soundness 
of his position. If we should ever have a critic, who unites the philosophical 
acumen of Coleridge with the black-letter learning, and plodding attention to 
details, of M alone and Steevens, he may solve this hitherto inextricable 
puzzle, and we may have a far more perfect text than we have at present. 
Meanwhile, without disparaging the labours of the eminent editors of the 
present day, it is to be wished that they had given all the variations, (not 
omitting the misprints common, or not common, to both editions,) and also 
the conjectural readings, universally though often silently adopted from Theo- 
bald and others. If they have done this, it is not in the precise and formal 
manner in which a Greek or Latin classic is edited. 

n 2 
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line and word ; but I fear to be tedious, and hasten to the 
conclusion of the whole. 

Hamlet has come once more into the King's presence, 
not with any plan for the execution of his just vengeance, 
but with, what is much better, the faith that an oppor- 
tunity will present itself, and the resolution to seize it 
instantly. It does present itself, when he finds that he 
has in his hand a deadly weapon, unbated and envenomed 
by the King's own device, and when at the same moment 
he is spurred on by hearing that his mother and himself 
are already poisoned : he sees that the hour is come, 
recognises the command he waited for, and strikes the 
blow. 

If this be the true view of the closing act of Hamlet's 
career (and, as I have asked before, does any other 
explain all the circumstances equally well ?) we must not 
only utterly reject the notion that Hamlet kills the King 
at last to avenge himself and not his father, though we 
may allow that the treachery to himself helped to point 
the spur which was necessary to urge him on to instant 
action : but we must also come to the conclusion which 
I proposed to prove by this enquiry into the whole plot 
and purpose of the Play, — that Hamlet does not, as Cole- 
ridge and other great critics have asserted, " delay action 
till action is of no use, and die the victim of mere circum- 
stance and accident." True it is that he delays action till 
it can be of no use to himself, and has allowed his chains 
to hang on him, till the time for enjoying liberty and life 
is past : and it is doubtless a part of the moral of the 
play, that we should recognise in this defect in Hamlet's 
character the origin of his tragic and untimely fate. He 
ought to have lived to enjoy his triumph, but surely he 
has triumphed, though only in death. If he had not 
triumphed, if he had not done his work before the night 
fell, but had been a mere idler and dreamer to the last, 
could we part from him with any feeling but that of the 
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kind of pity which is half blame and contempt ? And is 
not our actual feeling, on the contrary, that of respect as 
well as sympathy? Do we not heartily respond to 
Horatio's 

Now cracks a noble heart. Good night, sweet prince ; 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest ! 

There is something so unpretending, and even homely, (if 
* I may apply the word to such a state of things) in the 
circumstances of Hamlet's death, that it does not strike 
us obviously that he dies for the cause to which he has 
been called to be the champion. Yet so it is. Laertes, 
and his treacherous revenge, are but the instruments of 
the great criminal : Laertes is merely the poisoned foil in 
the King's hand, and the blow is struck only and entirely 
because the King knows that Hamlet's death alone can 
protect him from the sword of justice in Hamlet's hand. 
But not only does he die by the criminal's device, because 
he has undertaken to execute judgment upon him, but he 
dies by Heaven's will, that he may execute that judgment. 
Nothing but the knowledge that he was dying, that now 
or never must the blow be struck, could have sufficiently 
spurred Hamlet to do a deed so utterly repugnant to all 
his over-wrought sensibilities, as the killing with his own 
hand his uncle, his mother's husband, and his king. 
He had shrunk from the task again and again, though he 
knew it was his appointed duty ; but he had resigned 
himself to Heaven, and looked for strength to be sent him 
thence, in Heaven's own way. He knew not that it was 
to come through his death, but he was quite ready that it 
should so come : and death was at once the accomplish- 
ment of his work, and the full atonement for all the pre- 
vious faults by which it had so long remained unfinished. 

That this is Shakspeare's own view of the case, that he 
considers Hamlet to have triumphed in death, seems to 
be plaiuly marked by the introduction of Fortinbras. 
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Young Fortiubras is the Hotspur of this play, the repre- 
sentative of practical, as distinguished from speculative, 
energy; of martial honour and glory, as distinguished 
from philosophical and political wisdom. The cannon's 
salute, and the martial music, of the young conqueror's 
triumphant march as he returns from Poland, are the last 
sounds that fall, softened by distance, on the ear of the 
dying Hamlet: and at the soldier's hands he receives a 
soldier's funeral, and from his lips a soldier's funeral 
eulogy :— 

Let four captains 
Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage ; 
For he was likely, had he been put on, 
To have prov'd most royally : and for his passage, 
The soldiers music, and the rights of war, 
Speak loudly for him. 

Who can doubt that, if Hamlet could have chosen, this 
would have been the lot that he would most have wished, 
and esteemed the greatest honour — to be recognized as a 
practical man, by him who was himself altogether prac- 
tical, and a man of action. 

In conclusion let me observe, that Hamlet (like every 
other of Shakspeare's characters) is a man, — rather than 
a hero of the Grecian drama. His features do not show 
the more than human beauty and repose of the tragic 
mask, nor does he tread the stage with the more than human 
height and statelincss of the tragic buskin;— he is a 
man, with the passions, the frailties, and the weaknesses 
of common men, no less than with their high thoughts, 
and noble and resolute endeavours. Yet for this very 
reason — because he has the same flesh and blood, and 
human heart, as ourselves, we have a deeper sympathy 
with Hamlet than with any hero, and feel that he may 
compare with any. Perhaps Milton (as I have before 
observed) has shown us the hero of the classical drama 
in his highest dignity, in the Samsou Agonistes, in which 
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the statue-like form and lineaments of the Greek tragedy 
have been quickened with living fire from the Hebrew 
altar, and clothed with English robes, and taught to 
speak with English tongue, — 

The elements 

So mix'd in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, ' This was a man ! ' — 

And yet in the grand final eulogy in which Manoah 
mourns, or rather triumphs in, the death of his son, there 
is not a thought nor word, which may not be applied to 
the death of Hamlet without the charge of exaggeration. 
I, at least, never quit that bloody hall in the palace of 
Elsinore, without repeating, 

Come, comb, no time for lamentation now, 

Nor much more cause ; Samson hath quit himself 

Like Samson, and heroically hath finish'd 

A life heroic, on his enemies 

Fully reveng'd, hath left them years of mourning, 

And lamentation to the sons of Caphtor 

Through all Philistian lands, to Israel 

Honour hath left and freedom, let but them 

Find courage to lay hold on the occasion ; 

TO HIMSELF AND FATHER^ HOUSE ETERNAL FAME ; 

And WHAT IS BEST and happiest yet, all this 
With God not parted from him as was fear'd, 
but favoring and assisting to the end. 
Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise or blame, nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 
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